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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This little woik lias been eaiefully revised by me, 
throughout, and though I am far from piesummg 
to call it perfect, it is, I am confident, very much 
the best that lias appeared on the subject 

Of the importance of that subject itself, very 
diffeient opinions will probably be found to exist 
Some advantage, indeed, all will acknowledge, m 
the cultivation of correctness and precision in oui 
expressions But the importance of this, and of 
all that relates to language, will be much less 
highly estimated by those who have adopted the 
metaphysical theoiy of ideas, and who consider 
the use of language to be meiely the convening 
oiu meaning to othcis, than by those who adheie 
to the opposite — the nominalist — view, (which I 
have set forth m the Introduction to the Logic, 
§ 8 ) and who accoidiugly legard words — or some 
kind of signs equivalent to words — as an indis- 
pensable instrument of thought, in all cases, where 
a process of reasoning takes place. 


Kichard Dublin 




PREFACE BY THE AUTHOB. 


In offering a collection of Synonyms to the 
public a few words of explanation may be neces- 
sary 

It is scarcely needful to lemind the reader that 
the word ‘ svnonvm ’ is, in fact, a mimomei , as 
applied to woids of the descuption m cjuestion 
Literally, it implies an exact coincidence of ' 
meaning m two oi more words in which case 
there would be no 100m foi discussion , but it is 
generally applied to words which would be moie 
correctly termed ji^cudo- synonyms — 1 e words 
having a shade of dffierence yet with a sufficient 
lesembhnce of meaning to make them liable to 
be confounded togethei And it is m the number 
and variety of these that (as the Abbe Giraid 
well remaiks) the Holiness of a language consists 
To hai e two or more w ords with exactly the same 
sense, is no pioof of copiousness, but simply an 
inconvenience A house would not be called well 
furnished fiom its having a much larger numbei 
of chairs and tables of one kmd than weie needed, 
but fiom its having a separate article for each 
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distinct use The more powei we have of dis- 
ci immatmg the mcei shades of meaning, the 
greater facility we possess of giving force and pre- 
cision to our expressions Oui own language 
possesses gieat advantages in this respect, foi 
being partly denved fiorn the Teutonic, and partly 
from the Latin, we have a laige numbei of dupli- 
cates from the two sources, which are, foi the 
most pait, though not universally, slightly vaned 
m their meaning 

These slight vanations of meaning add to the 
copiousness of the English language, by affording 
woids of more or less familianty, and of gieatei 
and less force This may be easily undei stood, if 
we consider that the bianch of the Teutonic, 
spoken m England duimg the Anglo-Saxon penod, 
mover became extmct, but that tin ee-fourths of 
the English language at present consist of woids 
alteied or denved fiom that ancient dialect, that 
these woids usually express the most familial 
ideas, such as man, house, land, &c , and that 
the Erench teims gradually mtioduced, being 
those of a moie highly civilized people, weie 
adapted to express the more lefined ideas This 
is ti ue even of physical objects , thus, foi instance, 
most of the names of the animals used foi food 
aie still Teutonic, such as ov, sheep, swine, &c 
The Anglo-Saxons, like the modem Germans, 
lmd no objection to say ov-Jlesh, sheep-jlesh , 
sume s-flcsh, — but the Norman conqueiois ratio- 
ducrag a more lefined coolceiy, introduced with it 



French words for the flesh of the animal, hence 
we have free/, mutton, poll* * 

We have entirely lost such compounds as ox- 
flesh, sheep-flesh , but we still retain siome's-Jlesh, 
with a peculiar modification of meaning, when we 
speak of it as one of the meats piohibited f by the 
Mosaic Law, m which case it is plain that it pre- 
sents to the mind a gross idea, which po> h does 
not 

In the case of such duplicates as have no 
assignable difference, it may happen, fiom the 
mere fact of the greater 01 less familiarity which 
one word presents to the mmd, that although it 
be in most cases indifferent which we use, yet m 
some instances custom, founded on the facts above 
mentioned, makes a difference m them employ- 
ment (See the articles ‘Libeity , 5 ‘Fieedom,’ 

‘ Righteous , 5 1 Just,’ &c ) 

It has not been the design of this woik to 
notice all the synonyms m our language , which 
would, indeed, be an almost endless task, but 
merely (aftei excluding technical terms, and 
words which do exactly coincide) to select a few 
of those gi oups of woi ds which ai e m most fi equent 
use, and are most liable to be confounded 

Many peisons imagine that two woids must 
either coincide precisely m their meaning, so as 
to be, in the primal y and strict sense of the word, 
' synonymous,’ or else stand for two (more or less) 

* See the amusing remarks on tins subject m the second 
chapter of Scott’s Ivanhoe 

t Ism kv 4, Itvi 17 2 Macc vi 18 
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distinct //nw/s Indeed, it would often be le- 
garded as almost a tiinsm to assert this; but 
those who maintain such an opinion oveilook the 
fact, that two woids, without exactly coinciding m 
sense, may nevertheless lelate to one and the samo 
tiling, icgaided fiom in o (hjjocni qxnni? of new 
An illustration of this is afToided in the 1 elation 
which exists between the words ‘inference’ and 
‘ pi oof ’ "Whoever justly lufei s, pro\ es , and v lio- 
ever pi oves, infers , but the w ord ‘ infei ence ’ lc ids 
tho mind from the pieimses which hate been as- 
sumed, to Ihe conclusion which follows from them 
•while the woid ‘ pioof’ follows a lexer&e process, 
and leads the mind fiom the conclusion to the 
premises Wo say, * What do you info from 
this g ’ and ‘ how do you p ovc that ? ’ * Another 
illustration max be quoted in tho sjnonyms ‘ex- 
pense’ and ‘ cost ’ — considered elsewheio moie at 
length The samo aiticle may bo expensive and 
costly, but we speak of expense m icferenco to 
the means of the piuchnser, of coil, in lefeience 
to the actual value of tho aiticle 

We have seldom m the following pages intro- 
duced, — what are usually considered so closely 
connected with the subject of synonyms as to 
demand a prominent place m a w'oilc of this kind, 
— namely, etymologies , which aie generally ap- 


* Seo Wliatelj’s Logic, Book IV chop in § 1, m 
wliich the above is illustrated bj the difierence between 
the road from Londou to York, and tbe road from York to 
London 



Preface xi 

pended to every group of synonyms ns an almost 
essential part of it 

But it may be doubted wbetliei this pioeeduie 
does not tend to confuse the subject it was intended 
to cleai The history of the dentation of woids 
is, indeed, one which offeis a most interesting and 
important field of inquiry, and one which may 
accidentally thiow light on then meanings, but 
the two questions are m themselves completely 
distinct, and, m inquiring into the actual and 
pescuf meaning of a word, the considoi ation of 
what is oi iqinally meant may frequently tend to 
lead us astray.’* 

* The following notice is evti acted from tlic Common- 
place Book of tho lato Bishop Coplestou — 

‘Words appai ently synonymous— and really so m the 
great majority of instances — have novel theless each an 
appropriate meaning, which on certain occasions is rnado 
to appear The propnetv of meaning is lenown, d xoi i, 
hy tho scholar who is acquainted with tho etymology of 
the word, hut tho poison who has collected its meanmg 
only from its use is over liable to mistakes, and often to 
tho most ridiculous mistakes, because, perhaps, in the 
course of Ins experience, it has never been used in such 
a manner as to demonstrate its peculiar signification 
E g , Benevolence and Philanthropy aro frequently sy uony- 
mons — they might, mno times out of ten, ho substituted 
for one another, and an illiterate person, collecting that 
each tcim is applied to characteis and actions of kindness, 
mercy, and humanity, will nidisciiminatoly uso them, even, 
when that humanity is shown towards tho brute cieation, 
than which mistake nothing could bo moie Judicious ’ 

Many other words, howevoi, aie now used habitually 
with impropriety, as far as rcgaids cfjmology, — as wine, 
tea, coffee, which originally signified hquois diawn fiom 
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It is curious, and illustrative of national cha- 
racter and customs, to obseive how completely 
words, radically the same, modify then meaning in 
the various languages which branch out from one 
common souice Who would expect to see woids, 
so neaily the same, diffei so widely m meaning as 
our English word ‘ altered,’ (changed,) the Fiench 
‘ alter 6 ,’ (ovei heated or tlmsty,)* and the Italian 
‘ alteiato,’ (angry) 9 and then, again, oui English 
word altei native , (a choice between two courses,) 
all these words springing from the Latin ‘ alter ’ 
(another) ' Who would suppose that the same 
word, the French ‘ defendre,’ should signify ‘ to 
defend’ and ‘to forbid ’ 9 01 that one word, 
honesty, (lionnetete,) should imply civility m 
France, and probity m England, and another, 
(virtus,) valour m Latin, and excellence m the 
arts m Itahan 9 or that the words, ‘ substantia,’ 
‘ understanding,’! ‘hypostasis,’ should all three have 
corresponding origins, though so widely different 
m them signification 9 

Again, it is curious to observe what different 
ideas originally suggested the words which now 
mean precisely the same thing m diffei ent lan- 


paiticular plants, and aic now applied to any imitations of 
these liquors, as ‘ sage-tea/ ‘ gmgei-wine ’ 

* It originally meant, altered foi the wot sc — then, angry 
or excited — thence, heated — and, lastly, thirsty 

t Understanding (‘ onderstanding ’) in Dutch, is help 
‘Give me understanding that I may keep thy Law’ 
would to a person comparing Dutch (as a cognate dialect) 
suggest, ‘ Give me help ’ 
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ginges ‘Lift.* our old word foi the air or sky, 
nucl still so iwed by the Scotch, as well as the 
Genua n £ luff,' conveved the idea of something 
hfofl up, and though the ladical meaning of 
heaven has not been ascertained, its relation- 
ship to huu w>i is thought not impossible * Cce- 
lum again, lefened to something hollowed out 
or \ nulled being coguate with the Greek woid 
Lotion, hollow 

All these variations of meaning help to eluci- 
date national manners and habits of thought, and 
as such are valuable and cm ions , but though they 
m ty occasionally help us, the} must not he allowed 
to influence our decisions with respect to the. 
actual significations of words Om question is, 
not what ovnld to be, 01 formerh was, the mean- 
ing of a word, but what it non is, nor can we be 
completely guided by quotations fiom Shnkspenre 
or Milton, oi even from Addison or Johnson 
Xjanguage has undergone such changes, oven within 
the last sixtv or se\ enty years, that many woids, 
at that time consideicd pine, are now obsolete , 
while others (of winch the word £ mob’ is a speci- 
men), formerly slang, are now used by our best 
wnteis, and lecened, like pardoned outlaws, into 
the body of respectable citizens The standaid 
we shall refei to m the present woik is the sense 
m which a word is used by the pmest w liters and 
most coirect speakcis of om own dn}& 

The question of how far etymologies aie to be 
considered as a guide, has been much undei dis- 
cussion, and the opposite throiv to the one lieie 
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adopted lias been earnestly maintained by some 
•whose learning and talents must command defe- 
rential attention to tlieir opinions 

We leadily concede to these accomplished 
philologists that, in a consideiable numbei of 
instances, some trace of the original meaning 
lemams m a woid, however changed 01 modified, 
but this concession affects the question very little 
Foi the study of synonyms is not an inquiry into 
genet ol meanmgs, but into 'minute shades of sig- 
nification, and in deciding on these, nothing but 
y>? esent use can have a real bearing on the ques- 
tion And when we remember m how many 
important words the origmal idea has completely 
fled — how, in the word ‘novel,’ for example, 
the idea of newness has passed away (see page 
196) — when we remember that considei ation an- 
ciently meant ‘ putting of stars together,’ ev- 
goedient 1 untying the feet,’ and ‘ scruple ’ a 
small pebble,'* we shall easily see how httle the 
ongmal meaning of the word can be resorted to 
as a guide 

We propose, however, to notice a few inte- 
resting and curious etymologies m the Appendix,! 


* Probably tbe idea of some trifling cause of uneasiness, 
conveyed by tbe image of a pebble in tbe eboe, led to tbe 
present use of tbe woid 

t Since this wort was first published, the advances m 
the study of etymology have been so great that many of the 
word-denvations first offered are now inadmissible The 
writer has therefore cancelled Borne derivations suggested m 
the earlier editions and altered others 
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besides those already alluded to m the body of 
the woik, as, though doubtful guides, they open 
up another and feitile field for inquiry 

Theie is another point connected with the 
derivation of woids which has awakened much 
inquiry, and whose ongm has been refened to a 
pimciple which, though plausible, we cannot but 
legaid as unsound, we mean, the gradual deterio- 
ration of the meaning of words 

It is a fact with which every philological in- 
quirer must be familiar, that woids m common 
use have, in all languages, a tendency to deteno- 
rate in their signification, — so that a term which 
originally served to describe something perfectly 
harmless, comes at last to imply the strongest 
expressions of censure 01 disgust Thus, £ resent- 
ment ’ meant the awakening of a reiui n of feeling, 
whether fiom benefits or injuries (the lemnant 
of this meaning may be traced in the French 
‘ ressentn ’) , ‘ simple ’ and * simpleton ’ implied 
meiely absence of disguise and dissnnulation 
— answenng precisely to the German ‘ einfacli,’ 
liteially one-fold ‘ Cunning ’ was ongmally the 
present participle of old English ‘kennen/ to 
know, ‘ crafty ’ meant the same as the German 
£ kiaftig,’ ‘strong,’ and the same may be seen in 
many other languages 

1 Yif’ in French, originally ‘lively/ has come 
to be fiequently used for ‘ passionate , ’ ‘ empoite- 
ment ’ (literally, being carried out of oneself) 
is now always used foi the effect of angiy and 
indignant feelings while ‘bonhomie/ originally 
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goodness , has come to signify a mixture of inno- 
cence and folly The Greek ‘ euetkes is another 
case in point, originally signifying ‘ well-disposed, 5 
it became afterwaids anofcliei word to denote a 
simpleton * 

Anotliei striking instance may be cited m tlie 
modification of the meaning of tke words ‘ hope,’ 
‘ believe,’ 1 trust,’ &c * Hope,’ m the Bible, seems 
to be always used for wliat we should now call 
confident expectation, 01 assurance of something 
futui e, but cel tain f Now, the idea of ‘ hope ’ 
conveys the impression of unceitamty We con- 
stantly say, ‘ I hope it may be so, but I /ecu not ’ 
So, again, ‘belief’ and ‘tiust’ ongmally convey 
the idea of peifect confidence, but now the ex- 
piessions ‘I believe, but am not suie,’ — ‘I tuist 
it may take place, though I cannot be ceitam,’ 
show that m this way the words have manifestly 
deteiioiated m then signification 

Many more instances might be adduced, but 
enough are heie given to show the existence of 
the tendency A distinguished wntei has en- 
deavouied to account for it by pointing it out as 
one of the melancholy proofs of that which eveiy 
Chnstian must admit as a fact pioved alike by 
Scriptuie and leason — the depiavity of human 


* ‘ Oacoethes,’ originally ‘ evil-disposed/ came to signify 
‘ cunning ' 

f See 1 John m , m which, the thing we .ire said to 
1 know ’ in v 2, is spoken of as ft ' hope ' in v 3 See also 
Rom vin 24, 25, in which the same idea is implied 
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nature, which has given the soil and stain of evil 
to that v\ Inch was once good, or at least liaim- 
less 

The truth of the gieat fact from which this 
reasoning is deduced, is one which needs no 
further proof to the humble student of Scripture 
than the testimony of God’s Word, confirmed by 
his observations of his own heart as well as of the 
conduct of others. But it is lather calculated to 
weaken than to confirm the truth of a statement, 
when it is made the basis of reasonings winch 
cannot m fact be coriectly deduced from it In 
ascribing effects to a cause renlfy- unconnected 
with them, we am the risk of leading men rather 
to doubt the reality of tint cause, than to 
strengthen their faith m it 

And if we once establish the principle that the 
use of a word, originally neutial in an cul sense, 
implies evil to be the rule and gobd the exception, 
we are employing a mode of leasonmg winch 
might easily be turned on the opposite side , foi 
there are mail) words ongmally of a neutral eba- 
ractei , w Inch have undergone a reverse process to 
that described and become appropriate to a good 
cense 

For instance the word s wise ’ formerly meant 
onfy ‘ knowing ’ (being closely allied to Auglo- 
Si\on vdnn), 1 woitliy’ onlv referied to the in- 
trinsic value of a person whether great or small, 
and therefore implied no praise , { luck * fortune,' 
‘ happiness (from hnj!) only meant ‘ chance,’ and 
have only m latei times come to signify a favour- 
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able cliance , ‘ patient ’ meant the act of enduring 
pain (fiom patior , to suffer, fiom which verb the 
now very opposite word 1 passion’ is derived) 

* Chaiacter’ and ‘leputation’ are in their primary 
sense quite neutial, and now, when qualified by 
no adjective, are understood favourably — as when 
a servant requests a ‘ chaiacter,’ or an accused 
person laments his loss of { reputation ’ Might 
not the propounders of the theory we have noticed, 
argue, by pai lty of i easomng, that this imp) oicmcnt 
m the sense of so many words implies that most 
men who possess hnoivlcdge make a good use of it, 
and are truly * wise ’ — that most men’s c worth ’ 
and ‘ characters ’ deserve commendation, that most 
sufferers endure with foititudo, and most events 
turn out favouiably ? 

The truth is, that tins progressive deterioration 
on one side, and raising on the other, of the 
meaning of woids, are neithei connected with 
good nor evil specially , but are referable to two 
principles which may be consideied to be as mse- 
paiable from our nature as the use of language 
itself The first of these is the tendency to soften 
down expiessions which convey ideas unpleasant 
to the mind the second, the tendency to depre- 
cate envy, opposition, or an appeal ance of boast- 
ing, by substituting moderate terms for those 
which have a decidedly favoui able signification 
These two principles, therefore, act m directions 
entirely opposed to each other 

To the first of these classes may be referred 
the very numerous words alluded to by the writer 
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we speak of, winch, originally neutral m then’ 
meaning, have come to he usedm an unfavourable 
sense There are many which come under this 
head which have no connection with moral evil 
For instance — the word- £ ugly,’ as applied to per- 
sonal appearance, has a somewhat rude and blunt 
effect m polite society, and the word c plain ’ is 
usually substituted , which originally meant the 
aim age amount of good looks, but has thus come 
to signify something below the aveiage To speak 
of a man in company as a fool, or a dunce, would 
be insulting , we therefore denominate him, po- 
litely, a man of second-') ate abilities , and so on 
By degrees, the word, which was originally a 
1 euphemism’ for its plam-spoken original, be- 
comes itself too stiong for polite use, and a softer 
synonym takes its place, and thus the deteno- 
ratmg process goes on. 

This feeling exists m the case of all woids 
which convey ideas of pain, fear, or anything 
otherwise offensive, and perhaps may m pait 
have combined with superstitious fear to pioduce 
the impression prevailing m all ages and countries, 
that it was unlucky to mention by name any 
object of dislike Thus the wolf is said to be 
denominated among the Esthonian peasantry ‘ the 
little grey man , ’ the swine m Italy is called 
'ammale nero’ (black animal), the ongmal woid, 
porco, being consideied either vulgar 01 unlucky , 
and among the objects of populai superstition, 
the Fanes of ancient Greece and Rome were 
termed 1 Eumemdes,’ or c gracious, 5 as if to propi- 
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tiate them, just as the fairies were teimed ‘the 
good people , ’ and the Black Sea, an object of 
terror fiom its stoims, was called the ‘ Euxine,’ or 
‘ hospitable ’ So, again, the oiigmal Gieek woid 
for the left hand was slmos (Latin sccevus, fiom 
which the name of Mucius Scmvola, the left- 
handed, was denved) , but fiom this feeling, the 
woid euonumos, or well-named, was substituted 
Again, there has been m all countries a shrink- 
ing from the mention of Death , and m our own 
language, the words ‘ demise,’ { departuie , 5 &c , 
aie an example of the tendency named 

That this habit of speech may sometimes lead 
to evil, we are fai fiom denying It may gradu- 
ally lead us, by dint of giving smooth names to 
bad things, to oveilook their intrinsic badness 
On this point the able writei already leferred to 
has dwelt with much foice and justice It is too 
true that the awful facts connected with sm, its 
tempter, and its punishment, aie often so veiled 
under evasive and sometimes half-jesting expies- 
sions, that then leal force and significance are 
lost sight of Against such an abuse of the ten- 
dency leferred to we cannot too stiongly protest, 
but the tendency itself is one msepaiable fiom 
our nature, and not only baimless, but m some 
points very needful, since it cannot be doubted 
that the intei course of society, unsoftened m this 
way, would become altogether mtoleiable from its 
roughness and coarseness 

To the second of the classes above mentioned, 
may be refeired all woids which have been sub- 
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stituted for those expressive of praise, congratula- 
tion, or affection, with the new of moderating the 
force of the original , as m the case referred to, 
where * fortune is substituted for ‘ good fortune, 5 
‘character 5 for a ‘high character,’ and so on 
Under this head may be placed a few rather 
curious expressions relative to the affections, m 
■which an instinctive dread of repulse seems to 
have produced a natural reticence, exemplified in 
the Itaban ‘ voler bene ’ and the German ‘ gut 
sem,’ ‘ gut memen 5 — literally to Vjish well, but 
used as equivalents for strong expressions of 
attachment 

The advantage of a variety of words to express 
various shades of meaning, is, when stated, too 
obvious to need comment , but practically, many 
are apt to overlook it The habit of making some 
one word do the duty of half-a-dozen is one 
which easily grows up m familiar conversation , 
it is a practice much to be deprecated as it in 
fact injures the richness of a language, which 
depends not on the having a number of words to 
express one idea but a large number of pseudo- 
synonymous terms to convey their nicer shades 
of meaning Such a language resembles a well- 
furmshed house, with, articles of furniture and 
cookery to supply all the wants of civilized life 
But the slovenly use of language, and the exclu- 
sive employment on all occasions of some one 
word, as ‘ nice, 5 ‘ charming, 5 ‘ horrid, 5 resembles 
the conduct of the inhabitants of some wretched 
cabin, who, being accustomed to make their single 
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iron, pot serve the purpose of a cooking-vessel, a 
washing-tub, a disk to hold then food, &c , are 
quite bewildered if liberally supplied with a 
variety of fumituie by kind friends, and end by 
taking some one article into universal employ- 
ment, and laying the rest aside as useless * 

A few observations may be added on the sub- 
ject of conjugate or paronymous words , by which 
is meant, conectly speaking, different parts of 
speech from the same root, which exactly cone- 
spond in point of meaning for example, the ad- 
jective ‘ expensive ’ is conjugate or paronymous 


* We believe that a very unfavoui able effect on tbe 
purity and accuracy of our language bas been pioduced by 
an influx of slovenly translations fiom attractive foreign 
•works We do not forget the valuable addition to our 
literature winch lias been made by some works ot tbis 
class, m which tbe sentiment of tbe original bas been so 
thoroughly rendered by the accomplished translators into 
pure English, as to give them a place among the classics of 
our time But we fear that these are the exceptions, and 
that a multitude of memoirs and tales, m French and 
German especially, are reproduced m English continually, 
with a rapidity and carelessness which does injustice to tbe 
original, while it injures our own language by imbuing it 
with foreign idioms contrary to its own genius, and thus 
producing a kind of half-foreign, half-English dialect 

The restriction of the right of translation has been 
greatly abused A bad translation may m this way mono- 
polize the rendering of a valuable work , and the conse- 
quence is, that a large number of foreign classics are 
Tendered into English by those who neither know then 
own language thoroughly, nor that from which they 
translate 
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with tlie substantive ‘ expense , ’ the verb ‘to ie* 
sham/ with the substantive ‘restraint/ &c 

But, bice the word ‘ synonym/ tins designation 
has been somewhat corrupted m its u^e , words 
being called ‘ conjugate 5 which aio m fact pseudo- 
conjugate— 1 e which coincide m point of giam- 
mar and derivation, but not piecisely m meaning 
Such aie ‘sorrow’ and ‘souy/ ‘flight’ and 
‘ frightful/ and many others 

Where the conjugates exactly and completely 
correspond, we have sometimes used them indiffe- 
rently m this woik, as m the instance of ‘ expense ’ 
and ‘ cost/ answering respectively to ‘expensive’ 
and ‘costly,’ hut where there is a shade of 
difference, it has been noticed, as being an im- 
portant pait of the subject 

In order to avoid confusion, we have thought 
it best to divide the groups of synonyms accoidmg 
to the parts of speech — viz into pai tides, nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs 

We cannot conclude this mhoductory notice 
without expressing our lively sense of the adv an- 
tages conferred on this little woik by the adnmable 
rendering of it into Geiman, by Baion Karl von 
Kilhnger, of Karlsruhe * 


* * AusgcwuhUe Unyhscfic Synonymcn JDcutsc/i bcar- 
heitet ’ Karlsruhe Muller 
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ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 


ADVERBS, PRONOUNS, AND PARTICLES 
WHICH, THAT 

* Winch ’ and ' that ’ aie veiy often used syn- 
onymously , but theie are some cases v, hei e eithei 
paiticle might be used, but where the sense of the 
in hole v> ould be mateiially alteied by the choice 
made 

1st ‘Which’ is used in speaking of a class 
generally, and ‘ that 3 "lien we mean to designate 
any particular indmdualot that class Foi in- 
stance, in this sentence c A peison who declines 
ini estmg Ins money m a railway speculation vJnch 
is highly ad\ antageous, 3 we should imply that a 
1 ail wav speculation m general is an advantageous 
thing but if we say, ‘ m a 1 ail way speculation 
lhat is highly advantageous, 3 we mean that the 
particular speculation we are speaking of is so 
Again The South-Amencan Indians make 
gieat use of horses which aie very serviceable 
animals’ ‘Which’ heie implies that we aie 
speaking of the ihbb hoise, if we said ‘that, it 
"ould seem to allude to some individual hoises 
2ndly (aud, indeed, this second rule follows 

B 



2 


In spite of. \ notwithstanding 


fiom the thst) ‘ That is applied to the ante- 
cedent immediate It/ pieceding the lelatne, and 
‘which* to an antecedent sentence 01 paitof a 
sentence Foi instance ‘I should be unwilling 
at this junctuie to introduce a new question uhrh 
might laise objections’ This would impi) that 
the introduction of am question might raise ob- 
jections, whatevei its puipoit might, be, if we 
said ‘ that might laise objections,’ it would imply 
that this individual question itself might laise 
them 


IX SPITL OF, XOTWITHSTVNDliNG 

‘ Notw lthstaudiug is a milder evpression than 
* m spite of’ ‘ In spite of implies some decided 
obstacles to be oveicomc ‘ Notwithstanding’ 
simply indicates the piesence of some circumstance 
which may be supposed to be an impediment If 
we say, ‘ Notwithstanding Ins j outh, he has made 
great piogiess in Ins studies,’ this would generally 
imply that the tendei age which might ha\e been 
an impediment to linn, did not piove to be one , 
but when we say, ‘ In *• pile of a bad education, Ins 
attainments aie of a veiy high ordei ’ we point out 
that the bad education was a 1 eal obstacle and im- 
pediment, which he w as able to bieab thiough and 
oveicome, but wdnek could not be legal ded as 
otheiwise than an impediment They aie, liow - 
e\ei, often used sj non) ruousl) , but ‘notwith- 
standing’ geueially applies moie to negative 
hindrances, passive difficulties , and‘m spite of’ 
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While, though Nearfi/, almost 

to active opposition We sliould say, ‘ He was 
clta^ged along in spite of Ins resistance’ mtber 
than ‘ notw ltlistandmg Again it would be a 
more polite foim of evpiession to say, 1 Xoiaiih- 
s tandnia nliat von ha\e said I still tbmk, 5 tban 

tj * 

'In spite of in bat you have said ’ 

To act m spite of experience, is to go against 
the lessons it teaches But if v,e were to say, 
£ Xotiuthi'tiniAing bis experience, he acted thus,’ 
i\e should imply that the peison alluded to bad 
not gained any such lessons by bis experience 


ft mu:, though 

‘Though implies moie of oontia't in the 
parallels made tban ‘ while For instance v\e 
should say, 1 While I admue his courage, 1 esteem 
his mildness and moderation,’ but 1 Though I 
admire his coinage, I detest his feiocity ’ ‘ While ’ 
might be used indeed, m both these cases, bub 
‘though necessarily implies conti ast 

XLIRLI, ALMOST 

These Molds aie often used synonymously bub 
thei e is a slight diftei once between them neai ly ’ 

is applied lather to questions of quantity, time 
and space as, ‘ It is neat h \ eight o’clock ’ — ‘ This 
child is noinhi ten years old’ — ‘I talked nmih / 
Lmo miles ’ ‘Almost ’ might be used in the same 
way, but it is less frequently so emploved, and 
taoie commonly appropriated to questions of 

x 2 


4 Completely, entiiely Scarcely, hardly, &c 

degiee, as foi instance, ‘It is almost as white as 
snow ’ — ! He is so plain as to be almost ugly ’ In 
tins sense we should not say £ neaily ’ ‘ Almost ’ 

is nevei used with a negatn e We should say, 
‘ She is not neaily so handsome as her sistei , ’ m 
this case, * almost ’ could not be applied 

COMPLETELY, ENTIRELY' SCARCELY , HARDLY' 

These two pairs of adverbs beai veiy much 
the same lelation to each othei as ‘neaily’ and 
‘ almost ’ ‘ Completely,’ like ‘ almost,’ is used in 

questions of degree , ‘ entirely ’ in those of quan- 
tity They aie often used synonymously, but 
still we should say, ‘ I am completely tired,’ not 
‘I am entiiely tired,’ and ‘the space was com- 
pletely (not entiiely) filled up ’ ‘ Scat cely,’ again, 

1 elates to quantity, ‘baldly’ to degiee We 
say, ‘ He is scat cely ten yeais old,’ ‘ it is scat cely a 
mile off , ’ but, ‘ I shall hai dly be able to finish 
this work,’ &c 


TOTALLY', YVIIOLLY' 

Both these particles (unlike ‘ completely ’ and 
‘ entiiely ’) denote pnvation of something We 
should not say ‘ totally coveied with snow,’ but 
‘ entiiely coveied , ’ on the othei hand, we might 
say mdiffeiently, the tiees aie ‘ entiiely,’ ‘ totally,’ 
or ‘ wholly ’ stripped of then lea\ es 

The chief difference between ‘ totally ’ and 
‘wholly,’ is that ‘totally’ geneially lefers moie 
to the privation of something taken away, and 



With) though, by 
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c wholly to the condition of the peison depnved 
We should say, ‘ His sight is totally gone,’ hut, 
( he is v holly without power to use his eyes’ 
These pro tides aie, howe\ei, often used synonym- 
ously 


WITH, THROUGH, BY 

‘ By ’ and ‘ v ith ’ ai e in main cases used s 1 * n- 
onymously, but theie aie also many cases m which 
they convey a distinct meaning to the mind. 

Whenever a certain effect is implied ns pro- 
ceeding from tuo causes, the remote and original 
cause is expiessed by the use of ‘by,’ and the 
immediate one by ‘ with ’ Foi instance ‘ The 
tree was cut down by a woodsman with an axe’ 
If we said ‘ by an n\e, 5 it would imply some fiee 
agency on the pait of the axe ‘ With a woods- 
man,’ on the otliei hand, would imply that the 
woodsman was an unconscious mstiument m tho 
tiee’s desti'uction On the otliei hand, whenevei 
a conscious agent is implied, we use the woid ‘by ’ 

This was not the case m old English Shak- 
speaie uses the expiession — ‘ mai i ed v ith tiaitoi s ’ 
— m modem speech it would be ‘by traitois ’ — but 
‘ maned with ’ the swoids of tiaitoi s, 01 ‘ w ith the 
wounds inflicted by them ’ In general, ‘ with ’ is 
lmpropei, not only when a conscious agent is 
supposed, but when the agent is pei sonified to a 
ceitain degree m our own minds, fiom its action 
being afipaicnihj voluntary Foi instance, we 
hnidly ever say ‘ struck v ith lightning ’ 01 ‘ with a 
thunderbolt,’ but ‘ by ’ although if another agency 
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With, though , by 


were poetically 01 mythically introduced, the ex- 
piession would again be changed to ‘ with, 5 as 
‘Jupiter struck him to the giound u lih a thunder- 
bolt ’ 

‘ By ’ and ‘ with ’ aie often used when no agent 
is spoken of, but a ceitam object is said to be 
accomplished by cat tain mean? Bnt m this case, 
‘by 'implies that the means used aie essential , 
‘with,’ only that they aie useful m aiding oui 
endeavouis The two following phrases, ‘ By 
patience and perseverance the woik will be com- 
pleted,’ 01 ‘ with patience,’ &c , would be equally 
correct but the word ‘ by ’ implies that patience 
and perseverance are the chief instruments m 
accomplishing the work , while ‘ with ’ points out 
merely that the^ will piove useful auxilianes m 
its piosecution 

‘ By ’ and ‘ with, howe\ ei , have each sepaiate 
meanings of then own, completely distinct from 
those we have just mentioned, but tending to tin o\\ 
additional difficulty on the subject of their 1 elation 
to each other ‘ With ’ implies companionship as 
well as insti umentality , and ‘ by’ — without leckon- 
mg the cases m which it is synonymous with ‘ beside’ 
— is also applied to designate the mode of perform- 
ing some act , as, ‘ tins is locked by a key, tied by a 
stnng, shut by a clasp , ’ ‘we ti ai elled by railroad , ’ 
‘ the letter was sent by express ’ Of late, in such 
expiessions as those fiist quoted, ‘ with ’ is moie 
employed , as, ‘ fastened with a clasp , ’ but in 
speaking of ‘ sending by iml ’ 01 ‘by post,’ with ’ 
would be inadmissible In Gieek and .Latin, 



Bui, hovcie ), yet, still, noiv ithstanduiq, tCc 7 

c with ’ was expressed by the dative 01 ablative 
case, £ by bv the word £ hvpo’ in Gieek., (with a 
gemtne,) and a m ah m Latin (with an nblntne) 

‘Thiouerh is somewhat diffeient from the 
othei woids mentioned It often implies that the 
means used aie the n ppm tiled th<nuud fm the 
oonve\ ance of the object or advantage specified 
ns £ I lieaid the news t/uough such a peison , I 
leceived a lemittance tluonqh the bank 

BIT, HOWEVER, YET, STILL, NOT W I TH STA XD IXG , 
XE\ ERTHLLFSS 

‘But, like its coriespondmg conjunctions m 
French, Italian, and Gieek, has two distinct mean- 
ings, one in a certain sense conjmictne. and the 
other disjunctive The one would be expiessed at 
full length by 1 but vet,' the other by 1 but on the 
contiary ’ For instance £ Tins is not suinmei 
hut it is almost as warm would expiess the fiist, 
and c Tins is not summei but muter,’ the second 
Horne Tooke was so stiuck with the diffeience of 
these two meanings of “but/ that he leferred the 
woid to two sepai ate roots, one being c boot,’ 
(besides,) the other £ bc-out ’ (left out) Ingenious 
as this theoiy is, it is hardly tenable , foi not onh 
m Fiencli and Italian but even in Gieek, tlieie 
is but one conjunction to express these two dif- 
ferent meanings * In German, Spanish, and Latin, 

* Etymological students now consider Borne Toole’s 
tbeon of the compound natme of this word to be conect 
but the first element, le, is not as he thought, the mb 



8 But, howevn, yet, still, notwithstanding, etc 

we find a conjunction foi each of these two mean- 
ings , the Geimnn ahm, the Spanish peio, the 
Latin autem , answering to ‘ bnt yet , ’ and sonde i », 
swo, and sed* to ‘ but on the conti ary ’ 

The otliei woids m the gioup befoieus all coi- 
respond to the fn st of these two meanings ( £ but 
yet ’) The weakest of them all m disjunctive 
powei is ‘howevei,’ which seems lather to waive 
the question than to qualify or altei it ' This, 
howevei, is not essential,’ differs m foice Horn 
£ hut this is not essential , ’ the lattei rather im- 
plying that it might be thought essential 

£ Yet ’ is stiongei than ‘but,’ and £ still ’ even 
stiongei again, as it indicates an exception to what 
lia= been said befoie It seems an abbieviation of 
£ not lemoved ’ £ All you say is tine, still I think ’ 
— this implies that full weight is given to the 
opponent’s arguments, bnt that they do not iemo\ e 
the difficulty m the mind of the objectoi 1 Notwith- 
standing’ and c nevei theless ’ aie, again, stiongei 
Ilian £ still ’ £ Nevei theless ’ is strongest of all f 

‘lie’, but the same pruhcle which is seen in the word 
‘ beneath,’ &c The Anglo-Saxon was but an, a contraction 
of be-vfan ‘ be ’ meaning ‘ b\ ,’ and ‘ utan ’ without, or out- 
side The antithetic woid was human, composed of bo- 
tnnan, and survives in the Scotch ‘ ben ’ For a full explana- 
tion of ' but ’ see Latham's edition of Johnson’s Dictionai \j 

* <S ccl m old Latin was used instead of sme, like om 
‘ but,’ an old meaning of which still sumies in the Scotch 
proverb, 'He that has an ill wife should eat butt ’ei,’ that 
is, without her 

t In our Authorised Version of the Scriptures, 'not- 
withstanding’ and 'nevertheless’ are often used wheie, in 
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VLSO, TOO, LIKEWISE, BESIDES. 

' Too 5 is a slightei , and a more familiar expres- 
sion than ‘ also,’ which has something m it mote 
specified and fmmal Tins is the only diffeience 
between the tuo words £ Likewise’ lias a lather 
difieient meaning Oiigmally it meant ‘in like 
mannei,’ and it has pieseived something of that 
signification It implies some connexion or agiee- 
ment between the woids it unites We may say, 
c He is a poet, and likewise a musician ’ but w e 
should not say, ‘ He is a p> nice, and likewise a 
musician,’ because theie is no natuial connexion 
between these qualities bnt ‘ also ’ implies meiely 
addition 

‘ Besides’ is used lather when some additional 
cncumstance is named after otheis, as a land of 
nftei -thought, and geneially to ushei m some lieu 
clause of a sentence , ns, ‘ Besides what has been 
said, this must be consideied,’ See 

VOLUNTARILY , WILLINGLY 

‘ Volnntauly ’ is moie lestncted in its sense 
than c willingly , it simply means that the thing 
done is not pei formed under immediate compul- 
sion, nor without intention All oui outwaid 
actions aie voluntai 1/ — foi that cannot be called 
an action which is not voluntaiy, but they are 
not necessanly perfoimed inllmgh/ , foi //m 

modem English, ‘but ' would express the sense better, as 
m Acts xxiv 4 * Notwithstanding , that I he not fmtliei 
tedious unto thee/ t£.c , we should now saj ‘ hut ’ 
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Voluntarily , willingly 


implies that our wishes and inclinations go along 
witli the action pei formed There are many 
things which are done voluntarily, but are much 
against the wishes of the agent For instance, 
in Roman Catholic countries a gill who takes the 
veil must do so loluntm ily , but it frequently 
happens that she isfal fiom doing it willingly, the 
entreaties and tlneats of hei fnends, unhappiness 
at home, despan of a better fate, will often induce 
liei to decide on taking a step which nevei theless 
is quite against her inclination Originally, how- 
ever, these words ‘ willingly ’ and c voluntarily ’ 
must have had the same meaning 

THEREFORE, WHEREFORE, THEN, ACCORDINGLY, 
HENCE, THENCE, SO, CONSEQUENTLY 

All these aie what aie called ilhitiie particles 
— i e , particles which denote that which m some 
way follows from what has been pieviously said, 
but they denote this m different ways 

‘ Therefore ’ and ‘ wherefore ’ are nearly alike, 
but ‘ thei efore ’ may indicate a ton elusion fiom 
several reasons adduced , ‘wheiefoie’ refeis only 
to something immediately piecedmg We might 
say — ‘ This and that and the othei difficulty w ill 
attend such a proceduie, I cannot, theiefoic, 
appiove of this measuie ’ And again ‘ I found 
his testimonials insufficient, uheiefme I refused 
to appomt him ’ £ Wherefoie ’ is, liowevei, latliei 
obsolete In old English it was used to signify 
not only 1 foi which cause ’ but also ‘ for what 
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Thcrcfoi c, vhcTffoi P t ihni t Ac 

ewe,’ as ‘the more put know not vhv,efan' 
tl iev ueie gathered together (Act- x\ 82 ) ^ 

1 Then bears the Mine relation to ‘ therefore 
that ‘ns does to ‘because;’ it is U«. fommlly 
eonclnsn e, and is used mote hv tho wav and mei- 
dentalh than ‘therefore Whenever the vunt> 
ohjrr! is to establish n certain proposition then old 
‘theielore is u«ed, when this point is snbsidmn, 

« then is to he piefetTed In establishing n pro- 
position of Euclid, it would be inappropriate to 
snr ‘the angles of a triangle are ihm cqunl.’ Ac : 

‘ therefore would be the proper word In using 
‘then,’ wo often imply that the proportion on 
which our argument is based is taken ioi granted , 
it c eems to sav, * Recollect this has been pros ed ’ 
In old English, ‘ theiefore ' is used where * then ’ 
is now ns ‘ T fin if on' being justified b\ faith, we 
have peace, Ac , we should now sat ‘ Being then 
pistified by faith,’ as the question had been nl roach 
discussed and fully established ‘lienee’ and 
‘ thence lesemblc ‘ then * moro than ‘ thciefoie , 
they answ ei nearly to ‘this’ and ‘that,’ the one 
indicating an antecedent reason close at hand ; 
the other one more remote 

1 According!) 5 is something like ‘ therefore/ 
hut more limited m its meaning 1 Therefore ’ in- 
cludes both inference and proof*— both physical 
and logical sequence, ‘accordingly, only the' 
formei We might say, ‘It has rained, ihcitjou' 
oi nccoidwr/Jt/ — the ground is wet and ‘It is 


Sec 1 hatch's Lot/ic — Infomico and Pi oof 
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Theiefoie , wherefoi e, then, <ic 

wet, theiefoie it lias mined ’ in this last sense we 
could not use ‘ accordingly ’ * Theiefoie ,’ 1 accord- 
mgly,’ and ‘ then,’ often indicate a pi actical course 
of action following fiom certain causes or reasons , 
‘ hence ’ and ‘ thence ’ ai e applied exclusively to 
leasonmg For instance, 1 1 detei mined not to act 
hastily, and theiefoie consulted the best adviseis ’ 
1 Such an one’s opinion seemed to me the most 
just, and accoidingly I adopted the course of 
action he recommended, I fixed then upon this 
plan,’ &c In such a sentence, c hence 5 and c thence ’ 
could not be used, but we say, ‘ hence we may 
infer,’ or ‘ thence we may conclude ’ 

‘ So ’ is something like ‘ then,’ but slighter and 
moie colloquial 

‘ Consequently ’ is the most formally and deli- 
berately conclusive of the whole group , it is gene- 
rally confined to a pi actical sequence oi conclusion, 
and is seldom used m meie speculative aigument 

BECAUSE, SINCE, INASMUCH AS, FOR, AS 

These aie all causal pai tides, l e , they indi- 
cate a proposition fi om which something follows , 
they coi respond, conveisehj , to the illative , which 
point out that which does follow 

£ Because ’ (by cause) would seem fiom its ety- 
mology to have originally referred only to physical 
sequence, but is now used as an answei to c why ? ’ 
m the thiee senses in which it may be asked, 1st, 
in indicating physical sequence (from what cause ?) 
as, 1 Why are the days longest in summei ? ’ 2ndly, 
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Because, since, inasmuch as, foi , as 

loqical sequence (how is it pioved?), as, ‘Why is 
tins hue equal to that 0 1 ami ordl} , 4 For wliat 
pm pose?’ as ‘ Whj did \ou go to London a estei- 
day?’ 

‘ Since is moi e incidental and less foi inal than 

4 because , ’ it also geneialty begins the sentence, 

oi is nndei stood as the beginning 

4 Inasmuch as ’ has something of a qualifying 

power, which the others do not possess, it is 

neaih the same as ‘ in ns fai ’ This sentence, foi 
* * 

example — 4 1 appioie oflns sentiments, inasmuch 
as they are patiiotic, 5 would imply that they aie 
appioved onh[ so fai and no further If we sub- 
stituted ‘because’ we should be accounting ioi, 
instead of qualifying, oui approbation 

‘ As is even moie incidental than 1 since ’ and 
seems to take foi gi anted what is stated , foi in- 
stance, m saying, ‘A'* I know him to be dishonest, 
I must take these piecautious 1 — the fact of the 
dishonesty is meiel} noticed in passing, as some- 
thing ahead} established , just as in the i elution 
of 4 then 1 to 1 therefoie 5 4 As 1 seems to suppose 
its coriespondmg woid ‘so’ to follow' In oui 
eailiei wnteis 4 so’ is geneially expiessed, blit 
unless some veiy stiicb companson is intended, it 
is commonly omitted b\ modems * 

4 Foi is a sbghtei 4 because. 1 In the older 


Thus m a letter of Su F A} nlsinghnm to Burghle} 

4 As your studio m these things is i eiy commendable, so I 
thank jou for the same,’ in modern language this would 
"be, ‘ As your studie, &.C , I tlianL. j ou ’ 



14 Amid, amidst, among , amongst 

wnteis, as Shakspeare, we may find it used as 
‘ because ’ would be now £ I liate lnm, for he is a 
Chustian ’ — (Met chant of Venice) Cowpei has 
accoidmgly introduced it into John Gilpin, which 
is an mutation of the antique style,/ foi that wane 
is deal, &c 

\MII), AMIDST, AMONG, AMONGST 

These woids pieseive much of then etymo- 
logical signification ‘ Among ’ originally signified 
‘ one out of many ’ ‘ amid ’ and ‘ amidst ’ ‘ in the 
middle of ’ Hence, 1 hen, ‘ among ’ and 1 amongst ’ 
always imply numho , ‘ amid ’ and 1 amidst ’ gene- 
rally quantity We should say , — 1 Amonq’ (not 
' amidst ’) ‘ all these books I cannot find the one 
I want , ’ but not, ‘ I was out among snow and 
lam ’ m this last case ‘amidst’ would be the 
conect expression 

‘ Amid ’ and ‘ amidst ’ also indicate that the 
thing specified is of a diffeient class fiom those 
ai ound it , while * among ’ and ‘ amongst ’ are 
ofteuei (though not always) applied to objects 
suiaounded with those of the same class We 
speak of a ‘ rose amidst nettles,’ but not of ‘ a tiee 
amidst the forest,’ we aie said to be ‘ among 
fueuds,’ but ‘ amidst enemies ’ 

* In poetry tliese mles are not strict!) adhered to. 
See Milton s description of the seraph Abdiel — 

‘faithful found, 

Among the faithless faithful only lit 

Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 
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BLTWIYT BLTWLLV 

Betwixt is oidnmuh confined to places, 
'between has a much moie extended significa- 
tion We speak of — ‘ w lint maj happen hctuccn 
moimng and evening, of ‘hesitating hctuccn 
opposite comses ’ we could not use 'betwixt in 
these cense*, but ‘hctnnt the chair and the 
table, ht(u i't the load and the mountain, would 
he quite coriect Iu poetrv, howeiei, ‘betwixt’ 
is used much as 'between is in pio=e s m 
Scott s ballad of 'Alice Brand — ‘ Betuiol night 
and da\ A c 


THOl. OH, ALTHOUGH 

These particles nearly appioach each othei m 
meaning, but ‘although’ is the stiongei and 
more emphatic of the two and is theiefoie gene- 
rally chosen to begin a sentence, as — ‘Although 
m\ difiiculties aie gieat, I hope to succeed it 
ceems to nnpl) that full weight is allowed to the 
founer clause of the sentence, and to nuswei to 
the additional ‘all’ so often lntioduccd into old 


Unshaken, unsod uccd, untcintied, 

His loyally bo kept, Ins loir, bis real 
Nor number, nor example, xuth bun ivrought 
To swene fioin tiiitli, or tlnngo bis constant mind 
Though single From amidst them foitli be passd ’ 

I’ai adise Lest, Book V 
Hero the two words are used uidifleientls 
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Indeed , naif 


English, as, ‘all too soon,’ * a combination still 
pieserved in Geiman — £ all a\ wolil,’ 01 1 gai zu 
sclion ’ 


INDEED, NAY 

* Indeed’ still preserves its ougiual etj mological 
meaning, which is neaily the same as — ‘ in leality,’ 
‘ in fact,’ ‘ m ti nth ’ When used synonymously 
with ‘nay,’ it geneially adds to the foice of the 
second clause of a sentence — as, ‘ I know it, in- 
deed I am sure of it ’ ‘ Nay ’ has this foice in a 

much more intense degiee, and makes the second 
clause e\en stronger m propoition to the fiistthan 
‘ indeed ’ — as, ‘ I think, nay, I am suie ’ In old 
Euglish, ‘ yea ’ had neaily the same sense as ‘ nay ’ 
has now, — as m 1 Coi iv , ‘yea I judge not mine 
own self ’ m modem English the woid ‘nay’ 
would have been heie employed Each of them 
signifies, ‘ this is not all, foi — , ’ or, * nob only 
this, but — ’ These ellipses weie often evpiessed 
m Gieek by ‘alia’ (but) oi ‘gar’ (foi) An in- 
stance wheie this ellipse was mistaken by our 
translators occurs m 1 Coi xv — ‘/o? one stai 
differetli f iom anotbei m gloiy ’ The Greek noid 
used is the one usually tianslated ‘foi,’ but 
‘nay’ oi ‘indeed’ would have been the coiiect 
leudenng of the idea in English 


* The particle 1 alto/ likewise used m old English, and 
meaning ‘ entirety / is sometimes confounded with tlii3 
expression But in ‘ all too soon/ ‘ entirely ’ could not 
have been meant 
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only, solely, \loxe, Mriim, simply 

‘Only ’ (piesciung its etymology <nir-h/) le- 
lates to cases of numbei, time, 01 quantih, ^ Inch 
none of the others do , as, ‘ I ha\ e only one left 
‘ he only left me }ust now ’ 

But when ‘only rehitestoquesfionsioitoHmWrd 
w ith time, numbei, or quantify. * solely ’ appi oaches 
the neaiest to it m sen^e It difteis, howeiei, m 
being moie emphatic and delibeia'e and m mmk- 
mg moie distinctly the exception indicated Toi 
instance, the phiase ‘ I resohed to attend only to 
this case,’ draws the attention to the abandonment 
of all otheis, while ‘ I attended .so Idy to this,’ 
points out the circumstance of one being singled 
fiom the rest Or wc might siy, ‘This I have 
mentioned is only one out of many ieasons, ’ but, 
‘ I have been influenced s olehj by tins considein- 
tion ’ In the formci sentence the woid ‘ onh ’ could 
not be substituted ‘ Alone,' when used as a pm- 
ticle, has neaily the same meaning as ‘ only 

‘ iferely ’ and ‘simply’ somewhat lesemble 
each othei , but ‘meiely ’ conveys (at piesent) 
the sense of ‘no moie than,’ while ‘simply’ 
seems (accoidmgto its ongiunl meaning) to con- 
vey a disuiownl of complex acts 01 motives m tlie 
spenkei The fonne, implies no addition — the 
folia, no admnhnc Foi instance, ‘ this is mei eh/ 
a peisonal argument,’ implies that nothing moie 
is mged ‘this is 6 imply a statement of facts’ 
excludes the idea of any comment accompany- 
ing it 


o 
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Except, excepting , but , saie 


‘ Only ’ might be used foi any of the other 
tluee particles * 

EXCEPT, EXCEPTING, BUT, SAVE 

‘Except’ and ‘excepting’ aie neaily the 
same, the lattei being moie cnmbious, and less 
m u^e 

The chief diffeience between them and ‘but’ 
is, that ‘except’ seems to imply a moie decided 
and emphatic exclusion of the case specified than 
‘but’ ‘I have mitten all my letteis but one,’ 
conveys a less maiked exception than ‘ all except 
one ’ ‘ Save ’ is almost exclusive^ limited to 

poeti y 


‘ I only meant 

To sliow the reed on which 3 ou leant, 

Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without u pass from Roderick Dim ’ 

Scott’s Lady of the Lahe, Canto V 
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VERBS 

TO ALLOW. PERMIT, SUITER, TOLERATE 

‘ To allow, * and ‘ to permit, 5 are often used 
synonymously , but ‘ to allow’ is used latliei 
moie in the active — pemnt, in the passive sense 
In saung ‘I allou hint to walk in mv garden 5 
we seem to give a positive sanction to the action , 
‘I penmt him, 5 simply implies that ‘I do not 
hinder him 

‘To si tjje) 5 is moie passu e than eithei It 
implies rather tolerance than sanction An in- 
dolent and caieless teachei will suffei his pupils 
to neglect their lessons , if we said he allowed or 
permitted them, it would imply that he formally 
gave them leaie to be idle To tolciuie is aluai /s 
used in the sense of permitting something un- 
pleasant oi otherwise objectionable to the toleiatoi , 
thus, we speak of tolemtinq diffeiences m religion, 
&c 


TO CONFESS, ACKNOWLEDGE OWN, AVOW 

‘ To confess 5 is to make a declaration of some 
action we have done, which is not known by the 
persons to whom we speak, as a Boman Catholic 
penitent confesses his sms to his priest If the 

* To 'allow ’ formerly meant to appioie We see this 
in our Authonsed Version of the Scriptures as, 'The Lord 
allcnceth the righteous * ‘AS hat I do I alloic not, kc 

C 2 
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action is already known, but not the author of it, 
the declaring oui selves to be the doers of it would 
be called acknowledging, or ounmg Or again, if 
both the action and the doer of it are known, we 
acknowledge it by declaring om consciousness of 
it, as, for instance, we ack non ledge or on n a fault 
which we aie already known to have committed 
Hence we speak of a pei son’s ‘ refusing to acknov - 
ledge himself m the wrong,’ which implies that 
Ins fault is already known , but tv e should speak 
of ‘ extorting a confession, ’ not ‘ an acknowledg- 
ment,’ from a criminal , — because his confession 
would be a statement of facts not supposed, at 
least, to be known to others 

We sometimes speak of* £ acknowledging ’ or 
‘ confessing ’ — mdiffeiently — some fault but m 
using the word confess we are pointing out the 
fact that we aie not known to be the doers of the 
action, while in using the word acknowledge \\ e 
aie lather adverting to the fact that the action 
itself is known If both the action and the doei 
of it were known, we could not speak of ‘ con- 
fessing it ’ We do indeed speak of ‘ confessing 
our sms to God,’ to whom all must be known , 
but this is rather said figuiatively, — as we are 
commanded m the Scriptures ‘to make oui re- 
quests known’ to Him, though of course they 
must be known already before we make them 
But m both these cases the words used refer to 
our own state of mind 

Confessing is often ei applied m reference to a 
faidt than either owning 01 acknowledging m- 
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deed, stnctly speaking, it almost always implies 
some enor ‘ To avow is never used in tlie sense 
of confessing a fault , tliougli tlie noun avowal 
sometimes is But ‘to avow implies a bold, fiank 
acknowledgment of tlie trutli We nevei aiovj 
wliat we are asliamed of, but we avow our mo- 
tives, tlie leasons of oui conduct, our opinions, 
&c We confess oui weakness, enois, 01 faults — 
we achioivledge or oun wliat we aie cliaiged with 
The conjugate woid ‘ confessor * is used in two 
senses, both very unlike those implied by the 
veib, fiist, indicating one who receives a confes- 
sion, and secondly, one who has boldly avowed 
Ins leligious faith, (-whether previously known 01 
not,) and has suffeied foi that avowal This last 
employment of the word piobably grew out of 
the oldei and less defined use of the veib ‘to 
confess,’ wdnch, as we may see in oui tianslation 
of the Bible, was often foimeily used where we 
should now substitute the woid ‘ avow,’ or 
‘ acknowledge ’ 


TO CHARM, ENCHANT, ENRAPTURE, CAPUA ATE, 
FASCINATE, ATTRACT 

‘ To chaim,’ ‘ to enchant,’ and ‘ to emaptuie,’ 
ha\e a consideiable lesemblance m meaning 


‘ It is curious that this woid and one other — i c , 
1 prisoner ’ — present almost the only exceptions to the 
general rule in oui language, that the terminations * or ’ 
and 1 er ’ indicate an agent, and not a passive lecipient 
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They diffei chiefly m point of foice , ‘ enchant ’ 
being stiongei than ‘cliaim,’ and ‘ emaptuie ’ 
stiongei still This last word is distinguished 
also fiom the othei two, by implying a powerful 
excitement of feeling, as well as of taste 01 fancy, 
and by being veiy laiely, if ever, applied to the 
feelings awakened by peibonb 

‘To attiact’ is to diaw aftei one, — to win 
upon a pei son’s liking — to mspne an inclination 
It is used genei ally foi peisons, wheieas the othei 
thiee teims apply equally w ell to things We aie 
chaimed 01 enchanted with beautiful poetij, 
music, 01 sceueiy, by peisonal beaut) 01 ngieeable 
manneis, — lie are at haded by peisons and man- 
neis only The conjugate woid ‘ atti action’ is 
less limited in specification we speak of places, 
pui suits, &c , as having a ‘ stiong atti action ’ 

‘ To captivate ’ and ‘ to fascinate ’ have neaily 
the same meaning as to ‘attiact, ’ but they aie 
stiongei teims, and the lattei implies something 
of design w e use it in speaking of the mannei s 
of an accomplished w oman of the woild, who 
knows and uses liei powei The conjugate adjec- 
tive ‘ fascinating ’ does not convey so unfa\ 0111 able 
a meaning, though it geneially implies moie of 
ait than ‘ captivating’ 01 ‘ attractive ’ 

TO CONTEMN, OR SHOW CONTEMPT, DESPISE, 
SCORN, DISDAIN 

‘ To contemn ’ is less commonly used than its 
conjugate noun contempt This woid is neaily the 
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To contemn, 01 show contempt , i£c 

same in its meaning as ‘ to despise/ 01 lather it 
may be said that despise is the veib and contempt 
the noun belonging to it A pioud man despises 
or feels contempt foi those beneath him Both 
imply looking down upon otheis, considenng them 
as unworthy of notice ‘ To contemn 5 is rathei 
diffeient m its meaning, both fiom to despise ’ 
and also fiom its own conjugate ‘ contempt ’ We 
nevei speak of contemning an individual , the ex- 
piession is exclusively applied to qualities We 
may despise or feel contempt for peisons who act m 
such 01 such a way we only contemn their actions, 
oi the dispositions which lead to those actions 
‘To scorn’ and ‘to disdain’ aie used in a 
stionger sense than the nords befoie mentioned 
These veibs, like ‘contemn/ aie nevei piopeily 
used towaids peisons though then conjugate 
nouns aie We aie said to tieat an mferioi with 
scorn oi disdain, but not to scorn oi disdain him 
Disdain implies a feeling of haughty indignation 
The Italian sdegno is evidently from the same loot, 
and somewhat lesembles m its meaning oui own 
woid, though it is moie fiequently-used to desig- 
nate angei Disdain is shown by a liaughtv 
supeicihous mannei — contempt often shows itself 
in good-humoui ed condescension Scorn implies 

a mocking, scoffing spirit — it foi ms a kind of link 
in its meaning between contempt and o idicide 
W e have said that the verbs ‘ to scorn ’ and 
‘ to disdain are used lather towaids thing's than 
peisons We speak of ‘ disdaining ’ oi ‘ scorning ’ 
a proposal oi couise of action , but theie is a shade 
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of difference m the meaning We disdain some- 
thing which we considei beneath our station, 
capacity, or powers, we scoin what is in itself 
disgraceful 01 contemptible Alexandei disdained 
to share the Peisian Eiupne with Darius, though 
it was a coinpiounse veiy fitting foi Paimenio 
he would have scoi ned to do anything unworthy 
of a Macedonian 

TO CONQUER, SUBDUE, VANQUISH, SUBJUGATE 

‘To conquei ’ is less individual and nioie 
geneial m its meaning than ‘to vanquish,’ we 
vanquish an enemy who attacks us , we conque 1 a 
country 

‘ Vanquish ’ is always used for a combat, gene- 
lally mth som q peisonal enemy , ‘ conquei ’ for a 
senes of combats We speak of vanquishing an 
enemy m a single encounter, but of conquei inq a 
country Achilles vanquished Hectoi before Troy , 
Napoleon, m his campaigns, conquei ed great part 
of Euiope 

‘ To conquer ’ is oftenei used metaphorically 
than ‘ to vanquish , ’ we talk of conquei ing evil 
inclinations, conquering oneself, &c But in this 
last sense, ‘ to subdue ’ is oftener used ‘ Subdue ’ 
implies a moie continued piessuie, and a moie 
giadual, but suiei and final victoiy 

When a nation has ceased to resist, we say it 
is subdued ‘ Subjugate ’ (which originally means, 
to bung undei the yoke) implies external and con- 
tinued restrictions We subdued the French, but 
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we did not subjugate them Poland is subjugated 
— that is to say, kept undei by a continuous 
piessuie fiom without but its spmt lemams un- 
subdued 

‘Subjugate’ is always used in speaking of 
nations — nevei of individuals, and never in an 
abstiact sense ‘ Subdue ’ may be applied to in- 
dividuals even in a liteial sense, but always indi- 
cates mental as well as physical conquest A 
child, 01 a captive, is said to be completely 6 ubdued 
b) severe tieatmcnt, when the spmt is bioken 
and the mmd enfeebled, oi coned, as it is some- 
times expiessed 

TO A&Iv, REQUEST, BEG, BESEECH, SUPPLICATE, 
ENTREAT, IMPLORE, SOLICIT 

‘ To ask 5 (not m the sense of inqunmg) is the 
simplest form of making a request ‘ llequest ’ is 
meiely a moie polite foim of asking ‘ To beg ’ is 
stiongei , a starving man is said to beg, not to 
ash, foi alms 

* To beseech ’ is the same as to beg, but stiongei 
‘'till, and moie high-flown and poetical ‘ To en- 
Iieat, again, is neaily the same, but beseeching is 
moie uigent — enh eating moie aigumentative we 
eutieat an equal w r e beseech a supenor, w T e en- 
tieat a peison on whom we aie uigmg advice, 
when he is, m fact, leceiving a favour from us 
in this sense it is meiely to uige stiongly 

‘ To supplicate 1 and c to lmploie’ both imply 
evtieme distiess and uigency of entreaty, but ive 
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To been, stifle), enclitic 


imploie equals, — we supplicate supenois Suppli- 
cation genei ally implies a state of humiliation and 
abject inferioiity, a slave will supplicate pardon 
of Ins mastei — a captive supplicate a conqueioi to 
spaie bis life These two last veibs aie stionger 
than any of the otheis mentioned ‘To solicit,’ 
on the othei hand, is simply to make a lequest to 
some one whom we addiess as orn supenor 

The government of these eight veibs is some- 
what different ‘To ask,’ £ to beg,’ £ to lequest, 
govern either the peison addressed 01 the object 
sought we may ask a peison to do a favoui, 01 
ask a favoui but the other five generally govern 
the peison to whom the request is made We 
asl a favoui, a mendicant begs his head , but we 
implore 01 supplicate some one to grant us our 
request This mle, howevei, does not umvei sally 
hold good we may entieat a favoui, implore 
pardon, though the expiession is seldomei used 

TO BEAR, SUFFER, ENDURE 

£ To suffei,’ when used as an mtiansitive verb, 
implies simply to be m pain 01 distiess of body 
or mind To beai ’ 01 £ endui e ’ is to siippoit that 
distiess w ith fortitude It is true that the adverbs, 
'patiently, ‘firmly,’ ‘ lesolutely,’ aie geneially 
added to the i eibs ‘ to bear ’ and ‘ to endui e , ’ but 
still they have not so decidedly a negative action 
as ‘to suffei ’ we may say, ‘He suffei s a gieat 
deaf, but has no idea of beat mq pain ’ — ‘ it is im- 
possible to beat (01 endure) such distress,’ &c , 
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To pitrzlo, po)ple&) ornbcM ) ass 

meaning, to beat "with foititude ‘ Enduie is 
often used synonymously with e bear,’ but it gene- 
lally implies beanng foi a long continuance ‘ To 
suffer,’ when ti ansihvely used, is neaily the same 
as c to toleiate 5 

I have called the verb Ho suffer’ an mtiansi- 
tive veib when applied to the enduiance of pain 
or distiess, foi though it is tiue that we often 
speak of ‘ suffeuug pain,’ &c , yet it seems to be 
lather an elliptical expiession foi ‘ suffeuug uncle) 
01 /? om pam,’ * as no action takes place , and we 
could not leveise the expiession, and speak of 
pam ‘ being 6 ivQocdj though we often speak of its 
being borne or endui ccl This seems to show the 
mtiansitive charactei of tlie veib Ho suffei,’ in 
the sense undei consideiation 

TO PUZZLE, PERPLEX, EMBARRASS 

We ai e jiu'decl when oui intellectual faculties 
aie confused, and we cannot compiehend what is 
proposed to us we aie peipleaed when the feel- 
ings and will are biought into play as well as the 
intellect, and we aie at a loss what to decide oi 
how to act We aie embanassed by some hin- 
drance oi difficulty which impedes oui poweis of 

* It Belongs in fact to the ratber numeious class of 
reihs in most languages winch may be called appai cntly 
transitu e m some senses, though really intransitive, be- 
cause some pnrticle ansv ermg to ' from,’ ‘ during,’ ‘ foi,’ &c , 
is understood and suppressed , ns, ’ I read Severn! bouis,’ ‘He 
reigned a year,’ or t walked a nnle ’ 
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To foi bid, prohibit 

thought, speech, 01 action This need not neces- 
sanly be an intellectual hmdiance , it is gene- 
lally either of a kind which affects the feelings, 
as timidity or bashfulness, 01 a material obstacle 
which hampeis us, such as an impediment in the 
speech A schoolboy is piu/ded with a difficult 
sum a riddle puzzles those who try to guess it 
we aie peiplexed by the subtleties of a casuist, 01 
m the midst of conflicting opinions a rustic is 
cmbcvi i assed in the presence of Ins supenois, or a 
travellei when tiymg to speak a foieign language 
he knows but nnpeifectly It is the cbaiacteustic 
of embariassment to take away our presence of 
mind 

The French use the word ‘ embanas,’ not only 
m oui sense, but also as we should use the ex- 
pression ‘ hampei ed ’ 01 encumbered We use the 
woid in this sense when we speak of ‘ embari assed 
oncumstances ’ 

TO FORBID, PROHIBIT 

The expiessiou ‘to piohibit’ has moie of an 
official chaiacter than is implied by ‘to foibid, 
■a Inch is oftenei used m 1 elation to pnvate life 
A government piohibih contiaband goods a 
schoolmastei foibuh his pupils to bieak the lules 
of the school 

TO GUIDE, DIRLCT, SWA! . 

‘ To guide ’ and ‘ to duect’ aie woids Similai 
to the lesults which they indicate, but not similai 
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To guide, dnect , sioay 

m the means by which these lesults aie attained 
We may be deeded from a distance a guide 
must accompany and keep close to ns 

A peison m a load unknown to him lequnes 
dnections A blind man needs a guide A 
geneial may direct the movements of his aimy 
fiom headquai ters a ship is not dnected, but 
guided, by the pilot 01 steei sman Dnections 
are often nearly equivalent to commands, with 
this diffeience, that they always imply insti notions 
how to act m some particular case, and not merely 
a positive older We may command a person to 
be silent, 01 to speak we could not, m such a 
case, be said ‘to dnect , 5 we dnect a child 01 
scholar to perform the prescubed task 

‘ To sway ’ implies a p opolhng force, which 
neithei of the othei woids do, and also implies 
that the peison who sways is himself the piopel- 
luig foice It is most gepeially used m an 
abstract or moral sense, and m such cases always 
indicates an exeition of the lowei faculties A 
man is guided or directed by Ins leason 01 intel- 
lect, but swayed by his passions or mteiests 

TO MISLEAD, DELUDE 

‘ To mislead ’ is, simply, to lead astiay m any 
manner ‘ to delude,’ is to mislead by acting on 
the imagination A man may be misled by any 
one who gives him bad advice , Mahomet deluded 
Ins followers with his visionary tales and pre- 
tended inspiration 



80 To tlnnl , believe , suimisc, suppose, dc 

‘To delude’ always implies some intention to 
deceive , wlieu we speak of being ‘ deluded by 
passion 01 vanity ’ we personify tlie qualities men- 
tioned, and speak as if the } 7 veie agents with evil 
intentions ‘ To mislead ’ does not necessarily 
imply design we may be misled by the obscuntv 
of wilting on a sign -post, 01 by a mistaken 111- 
teipietation from a foieign language , the void 
deluded could not be used m such a case 

TO THINK, BELIEVE, SURMISE, SUPPOSE, 
PRESUME, CONJECTURE 

‘ To think ’ is used m thiee senses 

1 st To express the oidmary operations of the 
intellect 

2 nd An opinion formed in the mind , and, 

3 rd A belief m something as nearly, but not 
quite ceitam 

The three following sentences are specimens — 

‘ Tlnnlnng is a useful exercise for the mind ’ 

‘ I tlnnl this a sensible book ’ 

‘I tlnnl such and such an event has happened, 
but I am not suie ’ 

‘To believe’ has also two meanings, one, a 
decided faith m some opinion, the othei, neaily 
synonymous with the third meaning of ‘to think,’ 
as, ‘I believe, but am not sure,’ which is neaily 
the same as ‘I think,’ but expi esses a ratliei 
stronger conviction 

‘ To suppose ’ has also two senses one m 
which we assume a thing foi the sake of argu- 
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ment , tlie other, an winch we conclude it to he 
most likely 

‘ We will suppose such a thing to be the case 
£ I suppose this must he true ’ 

1 To piesvmie ’ is to go upon a supposition, to 
consider the ‘burden of proof’ as on the other 
side (See Whately’s fflieiotic) Ttcsumphon 
is not quite conjugate to the veib ‘presume 
being weakei ‘ There is a p, esitmphon m favour 
of his guilt, because he is a bankiupt, is different 
fiom, c We may presume he is guilty ’ ‘ To eon- 

jectuie’ and ‘to surmise,’ with then lespective 
substantives, which are strictly conjugate to the 
verbs, aie nearly, but not quite alike We con- 
jecture m a case m which we have little oi no 
dnect evidence to go upon ‘To surmise’ is 
neaily the same, but differs — 

First, m being alwavs practical We may 
foim conjectures about the volcanoes m the moon, 
or the immateriality of the soul we can only sw - 
raise the truth of some practical transaction, as 
the reality of a crime being committed 

Secondly, a surmise is a strong conjectuie, and 
must be founded on moie evidence We might 
say, ‘ I can form no sw misc in a case like tins, it 
must be a matter of mere conjecture 5 

Thirdly, a surmise is always expressed and 
brought forward a conjectuie may be kept to 
ourselves and, lastly, a suimise is geneiallv un- 
favourable We may conjecture the innocence of 
a suspected criminal we sm rmse his guilt. 
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TO AIHXDON, DESTRT, rOJWVhE 

We may abandon not only persons but things 
we can only dcsc> t a pei son 01 a cause A man 
abandons house, lands, and wealth, lie deseits hi^ 
fuend, his country, 01 Ins standard 

‘ To abandon is geneially, though not alwa\ s 
blameable It usually implies that the thing m 
person abandoned suffers some loss, hence it must 
imply blame, except in an abstract case, such as 
‘ abandoning a useless pursuit or hopeless under- 
taking ’ ‘To desert’ is always disgraceful, even 
wdien used in an abstiact sense ‘To deseit’ a 
cause, is to abandon it m a case where it cannot 
be abandoned without disgrace A •mldiei who 
abandon s his standard shamefully depots Ins duty 
‘ Foisake ’ is rarely, if evei, used in reference 
to anythmg abstract we may' forsake a house, 
fi lends, 01 country, but not foitune, rank, or 
station It is also distinguished from the other 
two words by implying no blame An eaily 
Chnstian might forsake his family and friends 
foi his leligion he would not be said to abandon 
them, except when lepioached by his heathen 
enemies It likewise implies no loss to the peison 
or thing forsaken 

The conjugate participles are all more or less 
different ‘ forsaken ’ is nearly the same as ‘ de- 
serted,’ and both imply loss or bereavement , ther 
in fact nearly conespond to the veib ‘ abandon ' 
To abandon a place is to leave it desei ted 



TO ABDICATE, RESIGN RELINQUISH 

We can only abdicate a high dignity oi station , 
we may icsign any situation, Ingli 01 Ion — 01 
indeed any advantage A king abdicates Ins 
ciown, a private person may resign wealth 01 
station , a servant may lesign Ins place m short, 
any benefit may he lesigned ‘ To lelmquisli 5 is 
oftener used for claims of some kmd — sometlnng 
n hose possession is disputed 01 struggled foi , as, 
for example, a contested mkentance But it 
alwajs implies yielding aftci a stmqgle We 
might say, ‘ He would not ? esign Ins claims to the 
propei ty without an effort, but aftei a long struggle 
he was compelled to lelinquish his object ’ 

TO DISTINGUISH, DISCRIMINATE. 

‘ To distinguish 5 is meiely to rnaik bioad and 
obvious differences , 1 to disci rannate 5 is to notice 
minutei and moie subtle diffeiences The "ene- 

O 

rality of people can distinguish colow , but many 
who possess the faculty to a ceitam point do not 
leadily disci immaie between the mcei shades 
An ignoiant man can distinguish a lose fiom a 
lily only a botanist can disci miniate between 
the varieties most closely allied and nearly ie- 
semblmg The faculty of distinguishing belongs 
to eveiy one whose intellect is above that of a 
child or a brute it is only those who ai e skilled 
01 well mfoimed in any paiticulai depaitment 
who can disciinnnate cleaily 
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TO TLACII, INSTRUCT, INI OEM LDUC'ATK 

Of these woids the fiist. two aie often used 
synonymously, but they hate also a distinct 
meaning ‘Teaching,’ stncll} speaking, when 
distinguished from ‘ mstiucfioii,’ is applied to the 
pi notice of an ait 01 binncli of knowledge ‘ m- 
sti action’ to the tlieoiy A child is (conectly 
speaking) included m the gi.tnimnr of a language 
and Imiqhl to speak the language Thus, ‘teach- 
ing ’may be merely mechanical , while ‘instruc- 
tion implies a degiee of undei standing in the 
pupil, as well as the mastei A child who has 
been hiuqhl to learn lessons bj lote without 
undeistanding them, will find difficult} in com- 
pieheuding uidnnhon in the principles of what 
he has learned Hence, we speak of haclnnq a 
biuto, but netei of indiuclnv/ it 

Info) mahon* again, is distinguished fiom m- 
stiuction, m lelation to the tiutlis com eyed by it 
Mattel s of fact, made known to one wdio could not 
hate known them befoie, aie called information 
msti notion elicits new tiuths out of subject- 
matter ahcach/ existing m the mind (See 
Wliateh ’s Loqic , book iv § 1 ) 

A tiaveller gives us mfoimation lespectmg 
foieign countries, a metaphysician mst.iucts us 
m the pnnciples of modem science — jmnciples 
diatvn fiom facts aheady known to us The two 
piocesses may take place at the same time — a 
child m learning a lesson receives both mfomia- 

* We hai e here used the nouns instead of the t erhs for 
comemence’ salce, as they precisely correspond 
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To alleviate, mitigate , i eheie 

tion and insti notion — lie is tanglit things he 
nevei knew hefoie, and also taught to apply and 
make use of what he does know alieady In fact, 
pure mathematics is the only branch of insti uction ■ 
which includes no mfoimation, as the propositions 
aie all based on principles previously assumed 
In shoi t, a pel son who is informed l nous some- 
thing he did not befoie — one who is instructed un- 
de/ stands something he did not before — one who is 
taught can do something he could not do befoie 
Education is moie comprehensive than any ot 
the other words before us It includes the xvhole 
couise of moral and intellectual teaching One 
who gives occasional lessons is not said to educate 
To educate (agreeably to its derivation, fiom 
‘e-duco,’ not 'm-duco ) includes the di owing-out 
of the faculties, so as to teach the pupil how to 
teach himself, which is one of the most valuable 
of arts 

Moral framing, considered by itself is called 
* teaching , 5 this constitutes no exception to the 
rule laid down as its object is to enable us — not 
to Inov — but to do what is light IVe see an ex- 
ampleof thism Ken’s well-known evening hymn, 

Teach me to hie, that I may dread, Ac 

TO ALLEVIATE, MITIGATE. BELIEVE 

The hist two woids expiess a more limited 
action than the third, 01 rathei, to speak more 
correctly, the veib 'to relieve’ includes both a 
limited and a complete action , wdnle ‘ to nnti- 
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gate 5 and ‘ to alleviate ’ have only a limited one 
Pam 01 gnef is said to be leheved when it is 
either lessened or entn ely removed , when it is 
alleviated or mitigated, it is only pa/) holly re- 
moved We might say, ‘ I hope this remedy 
will mitigate youi sufferings, even if it cannot 
entn ely t elieve them ’ £ To i eheve ’ may also be 

applied either to persons or things We speak 
not only of * relieving a suffeiei,’ but of ‘ lelievmg 
pam or distress ’ 

‘ To mitigate ’ and £ to alleviate ’ i esemble each 
othei veiy nearly , but there is a slight shade of 
diffeience ‘ To alleviate ’ is only used to describe 
what is done to others , £ to mitigate 5 is rather 1 
oftener applied to oui selves We may puisue 
some course of action to mitigate our own soriow 
and anxiety , we endeavoui to alleviate the sorrow 
of anothei 

‘ Alleviate ’ is only applied to suffering oi dis- 
ti ess , £ mitigate ’ may be used in speaking of the 
severity of the laws 

TO ANNOUNCE, PROCLAIM, DECLARE 

The anival of a distinguished peison is an- 
nounced — the tidings of a victoiy aie yn oclaimed 
— a man on trial dedao es his innocence £ To an- 
nounce ’ is applied to persons and tidings, but not 
to opinions , £ to declare ’ and £ pioclaiin,’ to tidings 
and opinions, but not to peisons £ To announce,’ 
extends not only to the present, but to things a 
little futuie, oi just at hand , an approaching mai - 
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riage, foi example, is announced;- but c to pioclann’ 
and ‘to declare’ only apply to tbe piesent and 
what is just past A detei ruination may be either 
announced, proclaimed, oi declaied , but when 
announced, it is merely noticed as about to take 
place , when proclaimed, published to the woild 
at laige, and as it were officially (a thing can only 
be proclaimed to a numbei) , when declaied, 
merely stated openly 

Foimeily, c to declare’ meant, to make clear, 
or to prove as we may see m the 22nd Article 
of our Chinch, ‘unless it may be declaied that 
they be taken fiom Scupture ’ 

TO RENOUNCE, RECANT, ABJURE 

‘ To renounce ’ is simply to give up or throw 
aside a possession, a puisuit, or an opinion , we 
may even renounce a thing we nevei had, or a 
pursuit we nevei followed, if we are capable of 
having it, are supposed to have had it, oi aie 
liable to have oi to follow it , as when a child has 
the pionnse made for him, at Ins baptism, of 
‘lenouucing the world,’ &c ‘To iecant’ is 
limited to opinions, and implies change , and not 
only this, but an ojren declaration of having 
changed the opinion m question, and almost a 
confession of enoi ‘ To abjuie’ is applied both 
to opinions and to allegiance oi adherence to any 
peison oi party, and it does not necessanly 
imply any change, as is shown by the foimula of 
abjuring all allegiance to the Pope, &c 
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To wide r i stand, compehend 


Peihaps it may be added, that to abjure, pro- 
pel ly speaking, is an act professing to be perfoimed 
readily and of fiee will, while a lecantation or 
1 enunciation may be foiced We might say, 
‘these two men have changed m a very diffeient 
v ay the one has altered Ins sentiments and 
abpies his opinions , the othei, lather than re- 
nounce ceitam puvileges, was induced to recant ’ 

1 To abjure 5 also pieseives much of its ongmal 
meaning ( ab-juio , to sweai against) it always 
implies a solemn and strong piotest against the 
thing abjuied We may renounce what we think 
good-foi -nothing, oi even what we still value , we 
may recant opinions we m oui heaits approve of, 
we abjuie what we detest, or aie supposed to 
detest 


TO UNDERSTAND, COMPREHEND 

The foimei of these verbs is used m a much 
more extended sense than the lattei Wliatevei 
we compiehend, we understand, but ‘to undei- 
stand ’ is used on many occasions m which 1 to 
comprehend ’ would be inadmissible We nevei 
speak of ‘ not comp eh ending a foieign language,’ 
oi indistinct speech , m these cases, 1 understand ’ 
would be the correct word But we may comp e- 
hend the sense of some deep and abstruse dis- 
couise or problem, though ‘ nndei stand’ might 
also be employed m this sense It would be 
quite coriect to say, ‘I did not compehend his 
exposition, oi his aiguments, although I “under- 
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stood” tlie language, and the grammatical impoit 
ol eacli sentence ’ 

Some deep and ratliei bidden meaning seems 
to be implied by fclio word c comprehend , ’ it 
pieseives something of its old etymology, ‘to 
talce m — and m this sense many English readeis 
are accustomed to talce foi gi anted that the woid 
‘ incomprehensible 5 in the Athanasian Cieed im- 
plies a deep mysteiy which cannot be comjxc- 
h ended wheieas the woid used is an obsolete 
and non. incoirect tianslation of the Latin ‘ Tin- 
mens vs,’ and should be rendeied 1 Infinite ’ 

TO PRAISE, ADMIRE, COMMEND, EXTOL, 
EULOGIZE 

We praise or commend a person foi what he 
does , we adnine him foi what he is , we praise 
his actions, we adnine his natural qualities No 
natuial endowment can be conectly piaised oi 
commended Secondly, ‘ to admne relates to 
feeling latliei than to the expression ot that feel- 
ing, while 4 to piaise’ oi ‘ commend ’ is the ont- 
waid expiession of sentiments of esteem oi appio- 
bation W e ai e said to ‘ pi aise 5 a pei son m vei se , 
ive could not be said to admit e him m veise, but 
only to give utterance to oui admiration 

‘To praise’ has also a second and leligions 
meaning, which is the chief distinction betw een 
it and the verb ‘to commend’ In ‘piaismg 
God,’ it would be impious to conceive that any 
idea of approbation oi commendation could be 
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intended , tlie expression is nearly synonymous 
with ‘ gloiify 1 01 ‘ magnify 5 

‘To extol/ is to expiess either piaise or admi- 
ration m a vehement and high-flown manner 
‘ to eulogize,’ is to do the same thing m a set 
discouise The substantive ‘eulogy’ may be 
consideied as a conjugate to both these verbs 

TO PROMOTE, FORWARD 

These words aie often, but not uniformly, 
synonymous 

1st ‘To forward’ applies to the means, ‘to 
piomote,’ to the end A philanthropist is said to 
pi ornate, not forward, the welfare of mankind , he 
endeavouis to fonvaid those objects which aie 
undei taken with tins view 

2ndly ‘To piomote’ is often used m i elation 
to some effect which is only beginning to be pio- 
duced, while ‘ to forward ’ would be used when the 
cause was actually m operation Foi instance 
‘ I have taken great pains to piomote education 
m an uncivilized and ignorant district, and the 
contributions of my friends have done much to 
foi nai cl my views ’ 

TO BE, E^IST 

These two verbs are often used m a nearly 
similar sense but ‘to exist ’ refeis more to the 
onginal nature of things than ‘to be’ If ue 
say, ‘theie could not be freedom of the press 
undei a despotic government,’ Me merely imply 
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tlmt it would not he allowed , hut the phiase ‘ free- 
dom of the pi ess could not exist undei a despotic 
government,’ would imply an luheient incom- 
patibility m the natui e of the two institutions 

TO REMARK, OBSERVE 

These veihs aie used sometimes to descube 
the act of the mind, and sometimes the expiesswn 
of that act m this last sense they aie neaily if 
not quite synonymous 

But where the mental act is the thing refened 
to, the veih ‘to obseive’ is moie geneial, ‘to 
lemaik’ more particulai We should say, m 
lefeience to any natui al phenomenon, ‘I obseive 
that such and such a law generally pi evails , I 
i emailed several instances of it ’ ‘I obseive he 
has a haish and cold demeanoui , if you watch 
you will j email, proofs of it ’ In this last clause, 
‘to obseive’ might have been used instead of ‘to 
lemaik,’ but we do not usually speak of ‘re- 
marking ’ a general pnnciple 

We speak of ‘ a habit of observing , ’ of ‘ the 
advantage of knowing how to obseive,’ &c , in. 
neithei of these cases could the verb ‘ to remaik ’ 
be substituted 


TO ENDUE, ENDOW 

‘ To eudue ’ is limited to mental qualifications 
‘ to endow ’ also includes physical and worldly 
ones , indeed, primarily it lefers to property, and 
is only figuiatively extended to qualities of the 
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To shun, avoid, elude 


mind 01 peison An institution is 1 ichly endowed 
a peison is endowed with beauty, stiength, talents, 
&c lie is endued only with mental qualifications 

TO SHUN, AVOID, ELUDE 

We shun a peison we dislike or dread we 
avoid eithei a peison, a thing, an action 01 couise 
of action we elude search 01 puisuit only 1 To 
elude ’alwajs implies hteiallj or figuiatively an 
attempt to defeat effoi ts to seek or follow us , and 
it also implies (as its root e-ludo does) a lound- 
about and indiiect way of escape The pusonei 
we lead of, who was set by the Indians to mn foi 
his life, would not be said to elude pui suit as long 
as his corn se was on an open plain , as soon as 
he had lecourse to the bushes and sought conceal- 
ment, the woid might be applicable 

To shun oi avoid, on the other hand, are 
hardly evei used when a search is implied To 
shun is always personal, foi when we speak of 
‘ shunning vice,’ &c , a peisonification is always 
implied It also indicates a moie pointed and 
marked endeaioui to keep out of a peison ’s way 
than ‘to avoid’ ‘To avoid’ is used m a moie 
abstiact sense than eithei ‘ shun ’ oi ‘ elude , ’ we 
not only avoid peisons and things, but trouble, 
thought, &c 

Lastly, ‘ to avoid,’ * and ‘ to elude,’ both gene- 
rally, if not always, imply success , which ‘ shun ’ 
does not ‘ To shun ’ is only to seel to avoid 


Onginally, to male i pul, or of no eflect 
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We might say, 1 1 have constantly shunned lnm, 
hut I cannot avoid meeting him sometimes, for I 
cannot elude his continued pm suit of me 

TO AMAZE, ASTONISH 

‘To astonish’ meiely implies, to affect ven 
stiongly with oveipoweimg w onder ‘ To a maze 
generally conveys the impiession of some degree, 
of peiplexity or bewildeimeut It maybe said, 
to use a colloquialism, that we ‘ do not know what 
to make’ of anything that amazes ns We aie 
astonished at some maivel of natuie 01 ait we 
aie amazed when a person’s conduct is quite 
diffeieut from what we expected 

The immediate loot of this last veib — the 
word ‘ maze ’ — conveys the idea of entanglement 
and bewildeiment, whethei mental 01 matenal 
In the West of England, ‘mazed’ is the ex- 
piession used among the common people for 
‘ mad,’ still implying the same notion of entangle- 
ment m the biam 

TO EMPLOY, MAKE USE OP 

‘To employ’ geneially, though not always, 
implies some degree of co-opeiation, 01 at least of 
consciousness m the agent ‘To make use of’ 
implies a passu e agency We employ an 
amanuensis — we make use of a pen Hence 
when a peison is said to ‘ make use’ of another, 
it generally implies an idea degiadmg or insulting 
towards the agent , which would not be conveyed 
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by the woicl c employ ’ A person is made use of 
unconsciously, or peihaps e\en against his will 
A confidential second is employed by his supenor 
a tool m the hands of an mtngner is made use of 
Hence we speak of a person’s employing himself 
but mah my vie o/his faculties 

Both these woids, conectly speaking, imply 
the use of means to an end, and do not apply to 
any act which is itself the end Hence the ex- 
piession common among the lowei classes of Insli, 

1 to male use of food,’ sounds anomalous m the 
ears of strangeis It is tine that the act of taking 
food, and of inhaling an, is a means used for the 
purpose of supporting life, but m bieatlnng and 
eating this is not contemplated at the moment, 
these acts being instinctive theiefore, the expres- 
sion £ to make use of’ does not apply to them 

SHALL, WILL 

These tv o veibs have undergone curious 
alteiations In veiy old English, 1 shall ’ indicated 
simple futunty, and £ will ’ intention 

At the time our Bible translation was made, 
the language m this respect was m a state of 
transition, in some cases, the two veibs weie 
used m the old sense, while m others they weie 
applied neaily in our modem acceptation For 
instance m 2 Bangs we lead, £ Ahab shall slay 
me , ’ and m Gal v , £ alk in the spn it and ye 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh ’ 

In both these sentences, £ will ’ would be used 
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Shall, v ill 

m modem "English, nud m many otlieis a mis- 
apprehension of tlie real meaning of the sacred 
writers is induced bj a forgetful ne c s of this dif- 
ference But then, again, m John \n 2, we 
lia\ e, 1 "Whosoever killethvou a ill think that he 
doeth God service ’ ‘will’ is here employed 
exactly as it. would he m model n English 

Itfis difficult to define intelligibly to a foieigner 
the modern use of these two woids, though 
tlnoughout the whole of Enqland no misuse of 
them can he obsened, even among the lowest ol 
the people * But in Ii eland they are constantly 
leveised, and m Scotlnud { will ’ is used im- 
properly, though ‘ shall ’ is not 

In oiu modern use of these veibs, ue lun e 
cunously divided the poisons of each ‘ I will , 
you shall, he shall,’ denotes a futunty connected 
until the uill of ihe spcalei while, ( I shall , you 
uill, he willf implies a futunt\ unconnected uitli 
the speakei’s xesolve Eoi instance, we should 
say, ‘I mil go, jou shall go, ho shall go’ — but, 

‘ I shall die, you will die, he will die ’ 

IVe always say, ‘ I shall attain such an age 
ne\t birthday 5 if ‘will’ weie substituted, it 
would imply a power of voluntarily detei mining 
oui age ‘ You shall have some money to-rnoi row ’ 
implies ‘I will piocuie it foi you’ ‘You mil 
have it, indicates an expectation quite indepen- 
dent of the speakei s intentions When, how evei , 

* The expression common in the “West of England, ‘ I 
will if I shaH,' cannot be considered an exception , foi it 
is nn ellipse for ‘ I will if you say that I shall ’ 
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will is emphatic, so that one 'would wnte it undei- 
scoied, 01 in italics, as denoting icsolute detei- 
ruination, it has the same sense in all thiee 
peisons, as, foi instance, — ! I [01 you, or he] 
mil take this couise, wliatevei may be said to the 
contiai y ’ The opposite to 1 will ’ in this sense is, 
not ‘ shall but * must,’ as ‘ I [or you, oi he] must 
submit to this, kowevei unwillingly ’ 

Theie aie some cases m which eitliei ‘shall’ 
oi * will ’ might be used, but m which the mean- 
ing would be modified accoidmg to the woid 
employed In answenng a request, ‘I will/ in- 
dicates compliance , ‘ I shall ’ would convey an 
intention of doing the tiling asked, quite inde- 
pendently of any wish to giatify the askei. * I 
shall go,’ indicates simple futmity — C I mil go,’ 
both futunty and a deteinnned intention ‘ I 
shall go,’ m a case where we aie determined, ex- 
cesses theiefoie less than we mean, and we 
sometimes use this form of undet stating om 
meaning, — or what the Gieeks called enoneia , to 
expiess veiy st long lesolutiou Hence the com- 
mon expressions — ‘ I shall do no such tiling ’ — 

‘ He won’t make me do so ’ — which aie often used 
to convey the sti ongest idea of detei ruination, and 
theiefoie, at fiist sight, appeal exceptions to the 
mles heie laid down 

TO REt\D, TE\R 

‘ To lend ’ differs from ‘ to teai , ’ fiist, m im- 
plying loluntai if action, never accidental, while 
‘ tear ’ may apply to either We may teai a diess 
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To lend, tea i To my, sjieal, &c 

m falling down an eastern mournei lends Ins 
gai meats to expiess gnef Wo do, indeed, speak 
of rocks being tent bv an eaitliquake 01 sails by 
tbe w aid,* but the natural agent is always sup- 
posed to be personified 

Secondly, ‘ io lend ’ alwaj & implies splitting or 
dividing we aie said to teai, not lend the ban , 
an exile is toin, not lent, fiom his native land 
Atiee is icnt by lightning, and to) n up by the 
roots by a high wind 

TO SAI, SPhAIv, TALK, TELL, MLNTIOX. &TVTJ3 

The veib 'to say 5 can only be used in con- 
nexion v ith the Unmi haul while 'speak’ is 
geneiall> employed alone ‘ I w ant to is peal to you ’ 
is a pei feet sentence in itself, ‘ I w ant to bay to 
)ou’ is an unfinished pluase, and suggests the 
quei v, ' What w ould 3 ou say 5 ’ 

To tell f is, m fact, to mfoi m , and thus it is 
even 11101 e closely connected w ith the thing fold 
than ' to say with the thing said ‘I told him 
the liens’ is conect, but * I s aid to linn tho news’ 
would be inadmissible 

But the puncipal heads undei which the woids 
of this gioup may be classified aie these 'to 

* Sec tbe hues m Scott’s Mminiott, ennto vi — 

‘ Tho pennon sunk and lose , 

As bonds the bnik’s ninst m tbe gale, 

"When lent aie liggmg, shrouds, and sail, 

It ivaieied ’mid the foes ’ 

t 'I ell is used in the uilgai Doionslnro dialect for tall , 
ns, ' We sat bj the hie tclluuj ’ 
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speak’ and ‘ fo talk ’ lcfci nlwajs to the notch, 
to ‘tell,’ ‘mention,’ and ‘plate,’ to the mafia, 
aaIhIo ‘to haj ’ is mtei mediate between these two 
classes, lefciungmoie to mafia than ‘speak and 
‘talk,’ and moio to nouh than the othei tlneo 
aoiIis Thus wc should sn}, ‘lie ‘-pole to me m 
French, foi wc wcie iallmq m that language, that 
the In slanders might nob undei stand ivliat wo 
said, and he told me his fuendshad cautioned him 
not to mention the subject to such an one, which, 
they '-aid, would be Aety impiudent, this was 
as hat he stated to me on that occasion 

In accoidance ssitli the distinction here drawn, 
the verbs ‘ speak ’ and ‘ talk ’ * lequire the particles 
‘ of,’ * on,’ 01 ‘ about,’ to connect them w ith the 
subject-mattei spoken of 

‘ To speak ’ and ‘ to talk ’ ai e chiefly distin- 
guished from each othei by ‘speak ’ lefening more 
to the simple use of the tongue, and * tulle ’ to its 
use m conveisation 

Tlie conjugate words coi respond aa ith the veibs 
on these points, thus, a talkative peison is one 
given to much 1 ambling and woidy discourse , an 
eloquent spcalei is one gifted with gieat powei 
of expiessmg himself, a tell-tale is giA r en toiepeab 
the mattei he has lieai d 

‘To mention’ ditfeis fiom ‘to tell,’ m alwajs 
lefeirmg to a paiticulai subject, and geneially to 
a cncumstance or combination of circumstances 
supposed to be new to the peison addiessed The 

* ‘Talk/ m old English, seems to Iuiao been used as we 
now use the aa ords ‘ say ’ 01 ‘ speak ’ Several such instances 
maybe found id our Authorized Vernon of the Old Testament 
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only exception to tins is an tlie case of a name , 
we speak of the name of some one well-known 
being ‘never mentioned , ’ but we should not 
speak of ‘mentioning’ an old histoiy 01 other 
familial ciicumstance, m this case we should 
‘ refer ’ or * allude 5 to it , which we could not do 
with a name 

Anotliei exception to the 1 ule laid dow n may 
be found m the common, though peiliaps not 
stuctly conect, colloquialism, when speaking of 
the pardon of another’s fault, — ‘ 1 shall nevei men- 
tion it again’ Heie ‘mention’ is synonymous 
with ‘ allude to ’ 

‘ To state ’ implies a foimal and distinct decla- 
lation of cncumstances supposed to bo pieviously 
unknown It is chiefly used m the language of 
law 

TO REMEMBER, TO RECOLLECT 

These tw r o words aie often used synonymously , 
but there is a shade of diffeience 

‘To lemembcr ’ is used of what we retain m 
the memory, wdiether we can dnectly lecall it oi 
not ‘to lecollect,’ of wliatwo can bung befoie 
oui mmds at the moment We may icmcmbei a 
name or ciicumstance, w r e may be conscious of 
having it m oui mind, and yet we may not be 
able to recall it to oui thoughts at the instant, oi , 
m othei woids, to lecoltecl it just as we might 
know we had a papei or book laid by m a diawei, 
but be unable at the moment to lay oui hand 
on it 

E 
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adtpotii ps 

CIVIL. I’OLIIL, COUItTHOUS, POLISH IJ), 
■ULLL-Bnnn 

Ci\ilit\ is now something loss (Inn politeness 
or comfesN In old English it was used lor 
elegance, 01 polish m goneial (see Pih/nm '•» Pio- 
f/ic*',) * It now implies tint attention to othois 
which is ah*ohitchj nece t -snn, and no moie If a 
sei vant-nmid 01 i woiknnn is spoken of ns being 
civil it is consuleied ns .1 teim of approbation, 
because no moie is expected from them, blit with 
the highei classes cuilifi/ ought to be taken for 
glinted, and something more of jm'i ctimwc and 
.polish of mannei is expected 

The diffeience between ‘comtesy’ on the one 
hand, and ‘ politeness,’ and ‘polish’ on the otliei, 
— is, that comtesy hns moie leferencc to others — 
politeness to ourseh es We may sa> indifferent^ , 
‘ He received me ronifeou^h/,' or * He lecened me 
2iohichi’ — but, in the one case we should be 
dwelling on the attention he was pi) nig to as, ns 
a pait of Ins duty to us, — and in the othei, on the 
beliaviom assumed by him fiom pioper self-resjiect 
Comtesy, then, seems to imply moie kindliness of 
feeling Politeness has. indeed, been defined as 
‘ benevolence m tnfles,’ — but this outward bene- 
volence may spung meiely from outwaid regaid 
foi the opinion of the world, without leal kindness 
of heai t Hence, St Petei does not recommend 

* It was also used for ‘ ciulizntiou ’ 
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us ‘to be polite,’ but ‘to be comteous,’ because 
he is ti eating of oui duty tow aids our neighbours, 
not of what is due to oui solves 'In shoib, a man 
is polite foi hnnsclj — couiteous foi others 

Polish lefeis e\en moic completely to oui- 
selves than politeness Vie should not speak of 
‘helming to such a peison m a polished mannei, 
but ‘ politch In shoi t, ‘ politeness occupies a 
place half-way between * polish and ‘couitesy’ 
‘Polish’ also implies a high degiee of elegance 
and lefinement and cannot exist without con- 
siderable cultnatiou , it seems, as it weie, to be- 
long to aitificial life 

‘ Well-bied’is latliei referable to general con- 
duct than to paiticular actions A vcll-hcd pet- 
son will behave politely to otheis It also implies 
general piopnet.y of behavioui , wliethei connected 
with otheis or not ‘ Ill-bred ’ on the othei hand, 
is oftenei applied to individual actions than ‘ w ell- 
bied,’ though it applies equal!} to gcneial conduct 
We say, ‘that is a very ill-hied speech,’ but we 
should not speak of a n ell-lncd speech, but latliei 
of well-bred conduct and depot Iment It ongi- 
nally lefencd to a good early education, and still 
indicates that conduct and those mannei s which 
would be the natural effect of such au education 

GRACEFUL, ELEGANT 

Giace is m gieat measuic a natural gift, 
elegance implies cultivation, or something of a 
more artificial chaiacter A instic, uneducated 
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girl may be gi aceful , but an elegant woman must 
be accomplished and well trained It is the same 
with things as with peisons , we talk of a giaceful 
tree, but of an elegant house or other building 
Animals may be giaceful, but they cannot be 
elegant The movements of a kitten, 01 a young 
fawn, aie full of giace , but to call them elegant 
animals would be absurd Lastly, £ elegant ’ may 
be applied to mental qualifications, which 1 graceful ’ 
never can Elegance must always imply some- 
thing that is made n invented by man An 
imitation of naiute is not called so, therefore 
we do not speak of an ‘ elegant picture,’ though 
we do of an elegant pattern foi a gov n , an 
elegant piece of woik 

With lespect to the othei fine arte, it is a 
cunous fact, that though music and poetry aie 
both leckoned as the offspring of the mmd, yet 
the teim ‘ elegant/ which is constantly applied to 
a poem, is not admitted m speaking of a piece of 
music The reason of this may peihaps be, that 
poetry is really more emphatically the pioduction 
of the mmd than music If disagieeable images, 
01 chscoidant meties, are mtiodueed, the poetry is 
bad, but still it is poetiy, and the fault that we 
find with it rests on the veiy fact of its being such 
On the other hand, music is called bad if it is 
feeble, heavy, oi tasteless , but unless the musical 
notes are selected m obedience to certain laws, 
they are not music Stnctly speaking, false 
chords should not be denominated ‘ bad music,’ 
but no music at all The laws of melody and 
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liaimony are laws of nature, as immutable as the 
laws of giaMtation Tlie musician lias a laige 
choice of various combinations, but not an un- 
limited one, he must adhere to these Ians, and 
is not permitted to invent any combination of 
notes at vai lance with them 

But nliether this difference between music and 
poetry be consideied as altogether holding good 
01 not, certain it is that music seems to be legal ded 
as belonging moie to natuie than to ait Melo- 
dies are discoieied, l.ithei than invented, and 
hence, while ‘ graceful ’ is a teim often used m 
refeience to them, ‘ elegant’ is not 

When used in connexion uitli the pioductions 
of the intellect, c elegant ’ is always applied to the 
lightei blanches of study c An elegant scholm, 5 
‘ elegant literature,’ aie teims always implying a 
lefeience to the Bdleb Lcih cs Lastly, ‘ elegant ’ is 
applied to a kind of ment w Inch consists lathei in 
the absence of glaiing faults than sti iking beauties 
An elegant poem is smooth and well-constructed, 
but not a woik of ongmal genius 1 Giaceful,’ on the 
othei hand, is fiequently applied to bodily move- 
ments, which scarcely evei isthecasewith ‘elegant ’ 
Even m speaking of movements which aie acquned, 
and theiefore to a ceitam extent artificial, the woid 
‘ gi'aceful 5 is used instead of ‘ elegant ,’ as ‘ a giace- 
ful daucer , ’ ‘a giaceful mannei of doing the 
honours of a table ’ This sense of the w oid foims, 
peihaps, an exception to the geneial mle — that ele- 
gance is the chai actenstic of ai t, and gi ace of natui e 
‘ Grace ’ ongmally meant c favoui,’ and the 
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cleuvatne, ‘gincious,’ lias piescned the same 
meaning The leligions sense ol the w 01 cl was 
euclenth Aom the same ongm 

m:\UTItLL, IIANDSOML, PItLTTV, kOVLIA 1 INK 

‘Beautiful 5 includes all the other terms of 
admnatiou mentioned heie and is stiongei than 
an^ of them, except, pci haps, ‘lo\elv From 
being generally opposed to the *. uhhnic , it has 
giadualK come to imply a ceil am degiee of soft- 
ness and delicacy which makes it inapplicable to 
a man, foi whom the onlj teims of adimiation 
are ‘handsome’ and ‘fine 

‘Handsome’ implies — 1st Not exactly an 
mtihcinl beauty but the beaut > of some peison 
or thing which is fiamal oi cultnaicd We speak 
of a 1 handsome ’ man oi woman, a ‘handsome’ 
house, a ‘handsome’ hoise, oi dog, oi tiee, but 
we should not speak of a * handsome ’wild animal, 
oi a ‘handsome’ pi ospect (though these expressions 
ai e incorrectly used by many lush and Americans) 

2ndly * Handsome ’ implies beauty on a lmge 
scale A lady who is \ery jtehte and slight in 
figiue, an mfaut, oi a small animal is nevei 
called ‘ handsome ’ 

Sicily It excludes the highest degiee of 
beauty , and the same is the case when applied 
to moial conduct ‘Handsome behaviour’ is 
behavioui that is libel al, fair, light, honouiable 
but an heroically generous action would nevei be 
called ‘ handsome ’ 

‘Pietty’ is applied to external beauty on a 
small scale, and nevei of a -^ery high oidei If, 
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implies softness and delicacy, and is theiefore 
nevei used foi a man except in contempt 

‘Lovely 5 implies sometlnng moie than mere 
external beauty It may be applied to the mind 
as well as, the peison We usually undei stand 
by it, personal beauty, and pleasing manneis 
combined A woman who is disagreeable and 
ungi aceful would never be called a ‘ lovely ’ 
woman, bowevei faultless hei featuies may be f 

‘ Pine 5 is peihaps a moie puzzling woid than 
any of the gioup Its original sense was that of 
something delicate, subtle, slendei, /m, m shoit, 
and this lias been pieserved m one sense of the 
woid, in speaking, foi example, of a ‘ fine 5 edge, 
a ‘ fine 5 sense of touch oi healing, a ‘ fine ’thiead, 
&c But its other and commonest meaning is, — 
beauty of lathei a laige and coaise kind — the 
revei se of delicate A ‘ fine 5 face is one with 
a bold and stiongly-maiked contour, a ‘fine 5 
child is a stout, losy, healthy child, a ‘fine’ 
woman is one whose featuies and figmeaieiathei 
on a laige scale $ 

* In old English, it seems to ha\ e been used foi a well- 
tiamed, smart, actne soldier, and the Scotch Highlanders, 
down to a much later date, employed it m the same sense 
see Wave) ley 

t In Amenca, the teun is used moie for a loveable 
charactei m a woman 

t ‘Erne,’ in Scotland, among the people, is used for 
1 clever,’ oi 1 intelligent ’ It seems to be used in the same 
manner often m America In colloquial tales by trans- 
atlantic u riters, w e find a sensible, superior woman denomi- 
nated 1 a very line ladj ’ In England this would not be 
regarded as a compliment 
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‘ Pine ’ in its thud sense implies over-fasti- 
dious, proud, leady to give oneself ans The 
conjugate woid fineiy, is neaiest to this sense of 
the woid Its ongm was probably the Latin finis, 
an end , it was fust tiansfened to an edge or shaip 
point, and thence to something subtle and delicate 
‘Fine’ in the sense of an amende , a sum of 
money paid down as a penalty, has piobably the 
same loot, the end of a tual 01 lawsuit being the 
payment of the foifeited sum 


SINCERE, HONEST, UPRIGHT 

‘ Smceiity ’ may be used m two senses , and 
this leads to much ambiguity in leasomng It 
may either mean, on the one hand, leahty of con- 
viction and earnestness of puipose, — 01, on the 
otliei, purity fiom all unfairness 01 dishonesty 
Many people oveilook this they will speak of a 
man’s being c smceie,’ when they mean he has a 
leal conviction that his end is a good one, — and 
imagine this must imply that he is ‘ honest , ’ 
whereas, he may be ‘sincere’ m his desue to 
gam his end, and dishonest m the means he 
employs for that end ‘ Honest ’ on the other 
hand, is not an ambiguous teim , it implies 
straightfoi waidness and fairness of conduct ‘ Up- 
light’ implies honesty and dignity of chaiactei , 
it is the opposite of ‘ meanness,’ as ‘ honesty ’ is 
of ‘ shuffling ’ 01 ‘ msmcei lty ’ * 

* ‘ Upright ’ may be considered as the conjugate of the 
substantn e ' rectitude ’ 
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WONDERFUL, STR AXGE, SURPRISING, 
ADMIRABLE, CURIOUS 

We advwc what is excellent, noble, glonous, 
eminent, we are, piopeily speaking, xwjnwd 
simply at an bat is unexpected , we uondci at wliat 
is exhaoidmaiy, lofty, great, or staking, altbougb 
it may not be unexpected * 

An intelligent mind aa ill be filled a\ ltb wonder 
AAhile contemplating many of tbewoiks of nntuie, 
altbougb tliey may be well knoivn, and even 
familial 

Tlie aa oicl ‘ stiange 5 i efeis, as Avell as ‘ wondei- 
ful , 5 to sometlnng m itself uncommon , but ‘ ayou- 
deiful* is applied to something gieat 01 noble 
— sometbmg, in short, aboie the common , while 

* A good deal of confusion of thought has arisen from 
this difference being ovei looted A preacher is said to have 
lomarked, that ‘in heaieu he should be probabl\ surpnsed 
at finding some absent lie expected to see, and others present 
Avbom be did not, but the gieatest surprise of nil naouM be 
finding himself there’ Now, he ondently was using the 
aa ord m tAA o difierent senses , in the case of his neighbours 
it Avas m the legitimate sense of ‘ unexpected , ’ m bis own 
it avas clearly not, ns the remark implied bo did expect to 
be there, and the correct wold AAOuId have been ‘ AAonder ’ 
A tbiug fully expected may excite the stiongest emotion of 
wonder, and perhaps may be sometimes spoken of ns 1 sur- 
prising,’ but we must remeinbei it is so m a totally different 
sense from the usual one Wo should expect to find Nia- 
gara, or the Andes, wonderful , there is nothmg Avonderful 
in a person Ave beliOAed in a distant place coming suddenly 
to tbo dooi, yet that siajn t ses us 
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‘ stiange signifies latlier what is beside the com- 
mon — m slioit, something odd We should not 
say, in speaking of the higkei and more sublime 
phenomena of the creation, that they aie ‘ stiange, 
but that tliej aie ‘ wondeiful , ’ but any oddity 
01 fieak of natuie, on a smallci scale, we call 
‘ stiange ’ 

Nothing that an akeus any feeling of awe 01 
sublimity, or any poetical feeling, would be called 
‘stiange,’ hence it often happens that new and 
lemaikable natuial phenomena, 01 striking dis- 
covenes, aw aken a sentiment of uondu m thought- 
ful and inquiling minds, while the vulgai and 
thoughtless designate them as ‘ \ery stiange ’ 

Lastly, what is positively unpleasant to the 
eye or mind may be ‘ stiange,’ but not ‘wondei- 
ful ’ We speak of ‘ wondeifulb/ beautiful,’ but of 
‘ sb angeh/ ugly ’ 

‘ Cuiious ’ means something ‘ wondeiful ’ on a 
small scale , it is peihaps neaiei to ‘ stiange ’ m 
its meaning, but does not exclude the idea of 
beauty The minute paits of a leaf or fiowei aie 
at once ‘ cuiious’ and beautiful In old English 
‘stiange’ was used where ‘wonderful’ w r ould 
now be employ ed Shakspeaie speaks of ‘ s U ange 
swiftness ’ 


SILLY, FOOLISH, ABSURD, WEAK, STUPID, 
SIMPLE, DULL 

‘ Silly ’ is most commonly applied to woi ds, 
writings, manners, 01 chaiactei , ‘ foolish ’ to 
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actions We speak of a c silly ’ book, a ‘ silly 5 
speecb, a f silly ’ manner , but, seldom of taking n 
1 silly ’ step, committing a { silly 5 action In these 
last cases ne use the woid ‘ foolish 5 c Silly ’ vei y 
frequently, though not always, implies dcfiucnci/ 
of intellect or feebleness of charactei , ‘ foolish, 5 
an abu^c of intellect A ‘ foolish 5 man is one who 
does not make use of the sense lie possesses 
Moie of blame is implied in the woid 1 foolish 
more of contempt in ‘ silly ' * 

‘Weak’ implies some moial deficiency a 
weak man is one who eitliei wants sufficient fn ill- 
ness to maintain Ins principles, or wants clearness 
of moial yense to perccno distinctly what is right 
‘ Absuid, 5 applied to an action, implies some- 
thing laughable An absuid poison is one who 
commits ndiculous acts of folly 

* Stupid is used moiely to express a lumpish, 
heavy , cloudy peiception of evciy thing, pioceeduig 
fiom a want of intellect It is entnely a negative 
quality 

1 Dull is not quite the same, it implies slow- 
ness, but not necessauly deficiency" of intellect 
xV boy who is slow and dull m learning may, 
novei theless, be not w r nutmg m sense, and may 
be able to undei stand a subject well wdien once 
he has mastered its difficulties 

‘ Simple, 5 when it is applied to an act of folly", 

* The old-fusluoned Scotch use 1 silly ’ m os curious a 
w ay ns ' fine,’ not for folly , hut for bodily weakness A. 
clover woman in dolicnto health will ho descubed ns ‘a Jtnr 
w Oman, hut v ery silly ’ 
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implies a want of quicksightedness — of wliat the 
French call savoii fane, spiingmg either fiom 
natural deficiency 01 want of experience The 
Fiench bonhomie and the Gieek cuethcs are used 
to signify the same thing 

J0\ FUL, GLAD, PLEASED, DELIGHTED, GRATIFIED 

‘Joyful,’ and its conjugate woid ‘joy,’ are 
used for the highest degree of pleasure, and 
always foi pleasuie excited by some external 
event They aie m then nature transient, 
though ‘joys’ is used m a diffeient sense, im- 
plying a veiy high degiee of pleasuie, whethei 
externally excited at the moment 01 not 

‘ Glad ’ is the lowest degiee of pleasuie , it an- 
sweis to ‘ sony,’ as an opposite term — like ‘ sony,’ 
too, it was used in a stionger sense in old Eng- 
lish ‘Then aie the}' glad, because they aie at 
1 est ’ (Psalm cvu ) 

‘ Pleased ’ may imply eitliei gladness 01 ap- 
piobation ‘Delighted’ is a much strongei ex- 
piession of the same feeling 

‘ Gratified ’ always refei s to a pleasure con- 
feired by some human agent, but is not the same 
as ‘ grateful ’ ‘ Giateful ’ lefers to the feelmg of 

the lecipient towaids the donoi , ‘ giatified ’ im- 
plies a sense of pleasuie modified by the con- 
sideiation that m pait we owe it to anothei 

Conjugate woids — ‘ Joyous ’ is used for a mood 
of the mind — a state of feeling occasioned by high 
animal spuits 
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‘ Enjoy ’ is used m a low ev sense , it merely 
implies a sense of the pleasure around us ‘ En- 
lovment,' -when used alone, is rather lowei still — 
more connected with the pleasures ot the senses 
A con glazing in a rich pastuie would be said to 
be m a state of ‘ enjoyment ' 

‘ To lejoice is neai ly the same as ‘ to be glad,’ 
but strongei * To gladden ’ is decidedly stiongei 
than ‘ glad ' it piesencs moie of the eaily mean- 
ing of the word , and so does ‘gladness 

‘ Gratification ’ is not exactly the same as 
‘ gratified , it does not necessarily imply that 
the pleasure is confei red by nnotliei person It 
is frequently used for censual enjov ment — as, ‘ the 
quitifioahonsof the palate ‘ To giatify ’ is some- 
times used for satisfy ing a desne — as, to * qiaiifi/ 
the appetite , still moie foi a mental passion — as 
‘ to </tahfif vanity 01 ambition ’ 

IDLE LA/A , INDOLENT, SLOTHFUL 

‘Slothful and ‘indolent’ aie applied to a 
geneial slowness and languor, and hatied of 
movement or exeition An ‘indolent’ peison 
likes always to leninm quiet A ‘ lazy ’ person is 
one who is disposed to be idle It is moie applied 
to the disposition itself , ‘ idleness ’ to a tendency 
to yield to it But an ‘ idle peison may be active 
m his way , he may even be veiy persevenng m 
following up some scheme of las own , but he will 
be reluctant to force himself to do what he does 
not like, and he will seldom like continuous exei- 
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tion of any kind Many idle boys will woik very 
baid at tlien own spoibs, and take gieat pains to 
leap, mn, 01 play at games, but neglect then 
lessons A lazy person, on tbe otbei band, may 
employ himself, but will dislike the trouble of 
getting up to fetch a dictionary if he is learning 
a lesson, or of going to consult some person who 
might help him in the business he is transacting , 
and to spare himself the exertion, he will be ob- 
liged to woik hardei in the end hence the pro- 
verb, that ‘ lcr/y people take the most trouble ’ 

‘ Lazy ’ may be considei ed as the opposite to 
‘ alert ’ 

‘ Slothful * and ‘ indolent ’ as opposed to 
‘ active ’ 

‘ Idle ’ as opposed to ‘ busy,’ and ‘ negligent ’ 
to ‘ diligent ’ 


GRATEFUL, THANKFUL 

1 Giateful ’ is an expression most commonly 
used m lefeience to a human agent who has con- 
ferred some special favour on us ‘ Thankful ’ is 
more commonly applied to express oui feeling of 
the goodness of Providence One who makes an 
ill-return for the kindness of a benefactor is ‘ un- 
grateful,’ one who is forgetful of the meicies 
shown him by his Cieator is ‘ unthankful ’ £ Thank- 
fulness’ and ‘ nnthankfulness ’ are more used to 
describe the state of a person’s mind , ‘ gratitude,’ 
and still more, c ingratitude,’ for the conduct spi lay- 
ing fiom the state of mind Tins, peihaps, follows 
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from the first pioposition, as we cannot, make any 
ichnn foi the bench ts of Providence, and can only 
show onr gratitude by flie stale of out minds 
‘ Grateful/ bow cvci , is moi e applied to disposition, 
and less lo conduct, than ‘ ungialeful 5 

1’RUITI.rSS, USELESS, INEFFECTUAL, VAIN 

1 Pi uitless is geneiallj applied to an undei- 
takmg which fails, not liom its being ill-calculated 
to pioduce good effects, but fiom some unexpected 
hmdianceoi calamity ansing to frustrate it Foi 
example, ‘ Such an one has made a fi tittles s at- 
tempt to dissuade Ins fucnd fiom Ihe lash step he 
was about to take ’ hcie the attempt is supposed 
to fail, not from its being unwise 01 ill-judged, 
but from the obstinacy 01 folly of the peison 
advised 

‘ Useless,’ on the othei hand, is applied to un- 
dertakings which aie m themselves ill-calculated 
foi success 

We should say to aveij self-willed person, £ It 
lsuse/rss to advise you 5 — meaning, ‘ your character 
makes such attempts utteily hopeless, and it is lll- 
advised of any one who knows you to make them ’ 

A bad ciab-tiee, and an apple-tiee spoilt by a 
blight, aie equally unlikely to pioduce good fuut, 
but the fust it is ‘useless,’ the second * fi uitless/ 
to attempt to improi e 

‘ Ineffectual’ neaily lesembles ‘ fruitless/ but 
implies a failure of a less hopeless charnctci We 
might say, ‘ I desisted, finding all my effoits/i int- 
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lew ’ but 1 after seveial ineffectual efforts, I at 
last succeeded ’ 

‘ Vain/ m the sense m winch we are now con- 
sidenng it, is neaily synonymous with ‘ fruitless 5 

FRANK, OPEN", CANDID, INGENUOUS 

‘ Open ’ is generally applied to dispositions, 
not to speeches An ‘ open ’ disposition merely 
implies a disposition to speak out what is m the 
mind — a difficulty in concealment 

‘ Frank/ on the other hand, is oftenei applied 
to words or manners, though a disposition is some- 
times called 1 fiank 5 It is a more active quality, 
so to speak, than £ openness ’ A timid person may 
be open , one who is ‘ frank ’ must be bold and 
feailess it is sometimes used for a freedom of 
speech that bordeis on bluntness 

1 Ingenuous ’ implies a moral quality , it in- 
cludes both openness and candour A person who 
is open merely from deficiency m natural reseire 
would not be necessarily called ‘ ingenuous , ’ and 
1 disingenuous ’ is always used as a term of blame 
‘Candour’ signifies fairness of mind — leadmess 
to acknowledge an erroi One who can see what 
is right, and cast aside all prejudice in owning it, 
is ‘ candid ’ It implies, indeed, nearly the same 
disposition as c ingenuous ’ * 

* The Greelcs do not appear to haie had any word 
answering to ‘ candid ’ In the Greek Testament tie word 
gennaios, noble, or generous, is used m describing the fair- 
ness of mind with which the Bereans searched the Scrip- 
tures 
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RtSH, FOOL-HARDY 

' Rashness 5 is, correctly speaking, applied to 
some risk encountered for tlie sake of something 
in itself important, thongli not so as to be ade- 
quate to the dangei incurred To be ' fool-hardy/ 
on the other hand, is to run a usk for the sake 
of some trifling and unimportant object, oi torn 
mere wantonness For instance, a soldiei who 
should charge an overwhelming body of the 
enemy at the head of a handful of men would be 
' rash , * but one who should expose himself to a 
battery of cannon, merely to obtain a draught of 
water, would be ‘ fool-hardy 

TRANSIENT, TRANSITORY, FLEETING 

What is 'transient ’ is m itself momentary and 
short in duration , what is 1 transitory 5 is liable to 
pass away The one expression directs attention 
to its shortness, the othei to its unceitamty All 
eaitlily pleasures are ' transitory , 5 the diversions 
which yield but a momentary amusement aie 
'transient , 3 or 'fleeting 5 These two words aie 
nearly alike but ‘ fleeting 5 refers rather to the 
fact of their being in the act of passing away, 
‘ transient ’ to their shortness of stay ‘ Transient ’ 
and ‘ fleeting 5 may also be applied to objects of 
sight, as light or colours ' transitory 5 only to 
abstract things 


F 
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BRIGHT, SlIIXING, SPARKLING, BRILLIANT, 
GLISTENING, GLITTERING 

Of tliese -words, two, Sparkling’ and ‘ biilliant,’ 
especially the lattei, are veiy frequently used m a 
figuiative sense We speak of 1 biilliant talents ’ 
us often as of a 1 biilliant gem ’ The two first 
woids, on the otliei hand, ( bright ’ and ‘ shining,’ 
are usually applied only to the liteial effects of 
light, though they, too, aie occasionally used 
Aginatively * ‘Bright’ has the most extended 
signification of all these words, and mcludes them 
all ‘ Shining ’ is most commonly applied to the 
effect of light on a smooth oi polished surface 
‘ Sparkling ’ is used foi the fitful and lapid 
emission of points or flashes of light It is figura- 
tively applied to those mental powers which show 
themselves in rapid, sudden scintillations as 
‘ spaiklmg wit,’ oi gaiety A diamond, or finely 
cut piece of crystal , is ‘ sparkling , ’ the sea often 
sparkles m the sun , a plate of polished metal is 
‘ shining,’ but both would be called ‘ blight ’ 

‘ Brilliant ’ is a stiongei expression than 
* bright,’ when used m its literal sense ‘ Bright ’ 
and ‘shining’ aie now scarcely evei used figura- 
tively, (unless the modem expiession, ‘ a bright 
face,’ ‘ a bright smile,’ be consideied as such,) ex- 
cept m a negative sense, as ‘ he is not veiy hi ight,’ 

‘ he has no sinning talents »* 

# ‘ Bright ’ is oftener used figuratively now than a few 
years ago 
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* Glittei mg implies a fitful, scintillating light, 
but less conccni) (tied and intense, and moie bioken 
and scatteicd than what we desenbo as ‘spaikling ’ 
An icicle is ‘glittering,’ a diamond is ‘spaik- 
hng ’ The human eye is not usually «?aid to 
‘glitter,’ but to * spaikle,’ except when a wild, 
unsteady glance is indicated 

‘ Glistening,’ on the other hand, implies a soft 
and yet fitful light, modified by moistme The 
moonbeams ‘ glisten ’ on the watei , the eyes 
through tears 

TIMID, COWARDLY, TIMOROUS, DASTARDLY 

‘ Timid ’ is applied both to the state of mind 
(sometimes transient) in which a peison may 
happen to be at the moment, and to the habitual 
dispositiou , ‘ tmioious,’ only to the disposition 
‘ Timid ’ is, theiefore, the more extensive teim, and 
comprehends the meanings of ‘ tmioious ’ as well 
as its own Both me equally applied to a diend 
of pnsmud danger , but ‘ tmioious ’ is oftenei used 
foi moial danger than ‘ timid ’ Both aie equally 
applied to charactei 

Cowardly’ and ‘dastardly’ aie used alike foi 
character and conduct, and both as teims of strong 
reproach ‘ Dastardly ’ implies meanness as well 
as cowardice ‘ Cowardice ’ is meiely timidity 
curned into action A timid man may be led 
by strong motives to perform individual acts ot 
bravery , a timid mothei will often incur great 
risks for her clnldien, but a couai dly person can 
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Mild, gentle , mee A, soft 


rtevei on any occasion act bravely , ‘ cowardice, 5 
therefore, implies a character moie completely 
governed by fear than meie ‘ timidity 5 c Timid, 5 
m short, may be said to denote the disposition, 
and ‘ cowai dly 5 the habit ‘Coward 5 is derived 
fiom the Latin cauda , tail , but the original mean- 
ing is disputed 

MILD, GENTLE, MEEK, SOFT 

Of these four woids, ‘ meek 5 is the only one 
which is exclusively employed m a moial sense, 
the otliei three may be either moial oi physical 
m their signification 

‘ Soft 5 denotes an influence which is u eah but 
jileasant A soft voice, a soft light, are m them- 
selves agreeable But it is not consistent with the 
highest degiee of power, or, indeed, with gieat 
foice of any kmd A powerful voice, however 
sweet-toned, would not be commonly denominated 
‘ soft 5 A soft colour cannot be bright or intense 
The term ‘ soft music 5 is applied generally to 
music which pleases without exciting or enrap- 
turing hill ton has preserved this meanmg m his 
Allegi o — 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs 

In this line he descnbes music as an agreeable 
accompaniment to other pleasures , he uses very 
diffeient language when he descnbes m the Pen- 
oso the higher effects of music 

‘ Mild 5 and ‘ gentle are more negative m 
their meaning In their primary sense, they merely 
imply an influence which does not act with an 
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unpleasant foice A gentle voice is one that is 
not loud , nuld air, air that is not shaip, oi cold 
If there is nil exception to this 1 nle, it is m the 
case of disposition or tempei , m v Inch ‘ gentleness’ 
seems to imply a moie positively amiable and 
pleasing quality than c mildness ’ (Tlie substan- 
tives and adjectnes have here exactly conespond- 
mg meanings ) 

In manners, * mildness ’ and 1 gentleness 5 are 
consistent with dignity of depoitment, which 
‘ softness ’ is not 

‘ Meekness ’ difleis from the other thiee voids 
m being applied to the tempei only, nevei to 
mere mnnneis and depoitment It is a void 
v Inch has undeigone some change In foimer 
times (as may be seen from the use made of it m 
the Bible) it denoted a leligious patience, and 
submission to lnjunes, and humility befoie God 
It is evidently m this sense that Moses is spoken 
of as the ‘ meekest of men 5 In modem times, it 
may be said to be used in two different senses, 
and vlnle the stuctly theological meaning (if we 
may so expiess it) is pietty much what it foimeily 
vas, its secondaiy and ordinary colloquial mean- 
ing, m confoimity with the tendency to degeneiate 
which may be observed m all voids descriptive of 
uitues,* has come to signify a (especially when 
applied to a man) somewhat excessive disposition 
to yield and submit 

This ambiguity is peihaps to be legretted, as 


Seo Preface 
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it attaches a ludicrous 01 contemptible signifi- 
cation to the word, which originally and piopeily 
denoted a vntue peculiaily belongmg to the 
people of God In its oldest and most coirect 
religious sense, it always imphed humility, m 
which it was distinguished from the other three 
woids under consideiation A peison may be 
soft and mild m manneis, without leal humility 
oi sweetness of temper Many think that a 
woman whose manneis aie veiy soft must neces- 
sarily be meek, whereas softness is consistent 
even with self-will and obstinacy 

DIFFERENT, UNLIKE, DISSIMILAR, DISTINCT 

The word ‘ difi'ei ent ’ calls the attention to 
the separation into classes Things are called 
‘ diffeient,’ fiom the cncumstance that they can- 
not be mistaken for each other, or confounded 
together , they are not viewed as necessarily 
opposed, but as having qualities which keep them 
apart We may say, ‘ These things are differ ent, 
and yet not unlike 5 The woid ‘ unlike ’ calls 
the attention to oppositions or conti ast m the 
things compaied , and this moie particularly 
when they do not belong to separate classes We 
should say, ‘These two sisters are so unlike that 
one would suppose they belonged to different 
families ’ In short, things are said to be 1 unlike ’ 
when they might be expected to be ‘ like , ’ 
‘ different,’ when non-resemblance is m the 
natural course of things 
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‘ Different * however is rendered more puzzling 
bv its hanrg. in fact, fmo meanings correspond- 
ing exact V to the two meanings of the word 
SAME,* one of which implies 'lrvh>nl>j the other 
j'Zr* ihfv The two senses of the word • different 
are precisely opposed, relatively to the£e mean- 
ing of same r — one sismif cinsr j ov-vl entity , the 
other, nft'-' In the first sense, we 

might sav. ‘There were two Jtftircnl dresses, 
made of exactly the same material and uncks- 
tinguishably alike ; ‘ m the other, ‘ They are of 
very J>f,erpvi colours ' 

‘ Dissimilar is nearlv the same as c nnlike T 

* 

but less strong, as is genendh the case with 
words of Latin origin, when contrasted with 
Taxon ones 

c Distinct is nearly the same as different ’ but 
is chiefly' used with abstract terms 


K03IAXTIC. SE.YTLM EA'TAL 

Both these terms are used to express the 
effects of ill-directed or excessive feeling and 
imagination , but in romance the imagination m 
sentmient the feelings have the predominance 
A ‘ romantic scheme is one which is wild im- 
practical e ; and yet contains something winch 
captivates the fancv A romantic mind loves to 
dwell on adventures and dazzling enterprises, and 


See Appendix to "Wha*elv s logir. 
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on sucli incidents as would giace a wild fiction or 
a poem, and delights m every action, every event, 
that can be invested with a picturesque or diamatic 
cliaiacter * 

A 1 sentimental ’ mind, on tbe other hand, is 
lather prone to oveiwi ought feeling and e\ag- 
geiated tenderness The sickly compassion or 
benevolence which expends itself m lamentations 
instead of actions — the weak and foolish mani- 
festations of love or friendship, come under the 
head of * sentimentality ’ 

The ‘ lomnntic ’ may be consideied as the less 
dangerous of these two tendencies a ceitam 
degree of lomance is commonly found m young 
people when the imagination is active and the 
tempei ament enthusiastic, and it is then easily 
subdued by experience and leason ‘Sentimen- 
tality ’ is the characteristic of a weaker mind, and 
is theiefore less cui able It is easier to correct 
an abuse of imagination than an abuse of feeling 


AUTHENTIC, GENUINE 

Bishop Watson thus distinguishes between 
things £ authentic ’ and things 1 genuine ’ 

‘ A genuine book is that which was wntten by 
the peison whose name it bears, as the authoi of 
it An authentic book is that which i elates to 
matters of fact as they really happened , a book 


* See Foster’s Essay on tins word 
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may lie genuine without being authentic , and a 
book may be authentic without being genuine 
The books [written by] Richardson and Fielding 
are genuine books, though the histones of Clarissa 
and Tom Jones are fables The Eistonj of the 
Island of Formosa is a genuine book it was 
written by Psalmanazar , but it is not an 
authentic book, (though it was long esteemed as 
such, and translated into different languages ,) 
for the author, in the lattei part of his life, took 
shame to himself for having imposed upon the 
world, and confessed that it was a mere romance 
Anson s Voyage ^ may be considered as an authentic 
book it probacy contains a true narrative of the 
principal events recorded in it , but it is not a 
genuine book, having not been written by Walter, 
to whom it is ascribed, but by Robins 5 


SECRET, HIDDEN, CONCEALED, COVERT 

What is ' secret 5 may be accidentally 01 unin- 
tentionally so 1 hidden ’ and ' concealed ’ imply 
something intentionally kept secret We speak 
of £ a hidden plot, 5 c a concealed intention 5 1 Covert 5 
is something not avov^ed It may be intended to 
be seen , ' a coiei t allusion ’ is meant to be under- 
stood, but is not openly expressed 

1 Secret 5 is opposed to 'well-known, 5 ‘ hidden 5 
and ' concealed 5 to ' open , 5 ' covert 5 to ' avowed 5 
or c displayed 5 
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EVERLASTING, ETERNAL * 

Both these terms imply endless duration but 
‘ eternal ’ extends to something moie — that, vm , 
which has always existed Many infidel wnteis 
hold that the woild is ‘ eternal ’ — that is, that it 
never had a beginning The heathens believed 
that then gods weio ‘ eveilastm g ’ — 1 e immortal, 
but not ‘ eternal,’ foi then bath and oiigm were 
always lecorded 

‘ Evei lasting ’ is, in old English, used im- 
propeily foi ‘ eternal,’ as m the Psalms, ‘ Thou art 
fiom cvcilasting' A.c 

DURABLE, LASTING, PERMANENT 

‘ Lasting’ is generally applied m an abstiact 
sense — as, c a lasting remembiance,’ ‘ a lasting 
effect ’ ‘ durable/ oftener to sensible objects — as 
‘a dm able material,’ ‘permanent,’ to both, but 
with different vaneties of meaning When applied 
to abstract subjects, and compaiedwith ‘lasting,’ 
it implies something which is established and in- 
tended to leinam — not intended to be lemoved 01 
changed , as, ‘ a permanent situation/ ‘ a pe> ma- 


* ‘Inteiminable ’ would also etymologically mean the 
same as ‘ eve lasting,’ hut it is, in fact, always used to ex- 
piess something which ought to have an end, but is of 
wearisome length By ‘ an into tamable feast/ v, e mean a 
feast we wish were over t 



Continual, <-Cc Talkative , etc < o 

resting-place ’ When applied to tangible 
objects, on the other hand, and contrasted with 
‘ durable,’ ‘ permanent means something that 
remains as it is, and will not wear out of itself 
c A permanent dye ’ 01 colour in painting is one 
uhich will not fade or be changed by tune 
‘Duiable,’ on the othei hand, is ofbenei applied 
to textuic , and always to something which will 
cniwc, not time alone, but wear and tear, a 
‘durable’ stuff will beai lough handling, and can 
be worn long 


CONTINU/L, CONTINUOUS, PERPETUAL 

A ‘ continuous ’ action is one which is uninter- 
rupted, and goes on unceasingly as lonq as it lasts, 
though that time may be longei 01 shorter 
‘ Continual ’ is that which is constantly renewed 
and lecumng, though it may be interrupted as 
frequently as it is renewed A storm of wind or 
lam, which nevei intermits an instant, is 1 con- 
tinuous , ’ a succession of showeis is ‘ continual ’ 
‘If I am exposed to continual mtenuptions, I 
cannot pursue a continuous tiam of thought ’ 

‘ Perpetual’ is sometimes used in the sense of 
1 continual,’ but has rather a stionger signifi- 
cation, implying something which is still vioi c 
constantly recurring It also means something 
which is at once continuous and lasting , as ‘ the 
perpetual motion ’ 
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TALKATIVE, LOQUACIOUS, GARRULOUS, 
PRATTLING, PRATING, CHATTERING 

A little cliild just learning to speak may be 
‘ talkative , ’ a lively woman may be ‘ loquacious , ’ 
an old man m bis dotage is often c gairulous 1 
‘ Talkative ’ implies a contmual desire to speak, 
which may exist without ever saying much at a 
time , ‘ loquacious ’ mcludes this, and also implies 
a gieat flow of words at command A ‘ garrulous ’ 
pei son indulges m piosy, tiresome, and lengthy 
talk with frequent repetitions and needless 
minuteness of detail Justice Shallow is repre- 
sented as ‘ talkative,’ havmg little or nothing to 
say, but constantly speaking Miss Mitfoid, m 
hei pictuie of ‘the talking lady,’ gives an exact 
picture of a ‘loquacious’ peison * Homei i epi e- 
sents old Nestor as ‘garrulous ’ ‘Talkativeness ’ 
and ‘ loquacity ’ often proceed from high animal 
spnits, and often also from that combination de- 
scubedby phienologists as an active temperament 
with an mfenoi mental development ‘Garrulity’ 
geneially anses from feebleness of mind and un- 
conti oiled egotism 

‘Prattling’ is generally applied to infantine 
talk, oi what lesembles it It is no repioach, 
except when used to grown people ‘ Piating’ is 
used foi a foiwaid and impertinent loquacity 
‘ chatteung ’ for an aimless and useless noise like 


* In her charming- volume, less read now than some 
years ago, Out Village 
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that of tlie “brutes to which it is also applied 
TTe speak of a chattering monkey or magpie. 

STKOSG. POWERFUL. VIGOROUS FORCIBLE. 

POTENT, STRENUOUS. 

Of these six terms the first two and the last 
alone, are applied to physical force But they are 
applied to it in somewhat difierent senses , ‘strong’ 
“being the more comprehensive of the two A 
c powerful man must be 4 strong ’ hut a ‘ strong ' 
person is not necessarily 1 powerful. 5 4 Strong 5 
is more appropriately used to describe a person of 
sound, firm constitution^ capable of enduring 
fatigue ; 4 powerful, one who is able to exert his 
physical force actively, and to perform feats of 
strength 

‘ Power is almost always active in its sig- 
nification. ‘Strength" is both active and pas- 
sive (The two substantives exactly correspond 
to their adjectives 4 strong 1 and 4 powerful. 5 ) 
The same analogy is preserved when these words 
are applied to mental qualifications A * strong: ’ 
mind is £rm_ capable of sust ainin g shocks — not 
easily shaken _ a ‘powerful min d is something 
more — capable of great active efforts as well as 
passive endurance, and fitted to command and 
influence others 

4 Vigorous 5 m accordance with its root i ige< c 
implies powers (either of mind or body) in an 
arine state: hence we speak of a ugorous (not 
powerful) shoot of a tree. Thus, tew it is applied 
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to tempo ict i'ij conditions wo might say. ‘ He has n 
poll & fitl (01 <5 honq) mind, but it was not then in 
a vigoious state’ A powerful style implies gieat 
ability , a viqoi ow> sfcj le, the exertion of that ability. 

‘ Forcible ’ is nevei used to describe qualities 
of eithei mind or body, but only the individual 
efforts which those qualities may call foith, it is 
qeno ally applied to mental efforts , we speak of 
a forcible aigument, a foicible illustration, but it 
is sometimes applied as the adjective coirespondmg 
to the noun foi ce, implying coei cive violence, as 
* to make a forcible entry,’ &c , the adverb 
‘ forcibly ’ is also used in this sense There is, 
however, a difference between the mental efforts 
designated as ‘stiong’ and ‘foicible ’ A ‘foicible’ 
expiession is one both stiong and to the point 
A ‘ strong ’ expression is merely vehement 

‘Potent’ is occasionally used for leasoning, 
but generally when speaking of the properties of 
diugs poisonous, medicinal, 01 intoxicating, as, 

‘ a potent drug,’ ‘ a potent dram ’ 

‘ Strenuous ’ implies a continued series of 
efforts We should not speak of a person giving 
a smgle blow by a strenuous exertion, but a 
fallen tree might be raised by stienuous, that is, 
continuous efforts 

INCONSISTENT, INCONGRUOUS 

‘ Inconsistent ’ is almost always applied either 
to character or conduct , though we sometimes 
speak of ‘ two inconsistent opinions or proposi- 
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tions But a proposition can only be inconsistent 
as compared with another pi oposition , if we speak 
of an inconsistent opinion, it is always as com- 
pared with some other, previously alluded to, oi 
undei stood as being held by the same peison. A 
man is sometimes taxed with inconsistency from 
having changed Ins opinions , a charge which, if 
true, would cause every person to be inconsistent, 
who was neither foolishly obstinate, nor born 
pei feet The leal inconsistency is not the f being 
wiser to-day than we were yesteiday , 5 but the 
holding at the same moment contradictory opinions, 
01 implying by oui conduct that we do hold them * 
At first sight it would seem as if consistency 
m conduct was impossible, since every one who 
professes to act on principle must moie or less 
fall shoit of the standard of peifection, and m 
this sense all moitals are inconsistent But what 
is genei ally regarded as emphatically inconsistent, 
is not the falling occasionally into faults, but the 
holding two diffeient standards of action , — aiminq 
at one thing and professing another , as when a 
person professes, m the abstract, a great honoi of 
falsehood, and yet holds that it is allowable to lie 
on certain occasions, 01 for certain reasons One 
w r ho is at the same time religious and worldly in 
his conduct, presents the commonest example of 
this kind of inconsistency Theie is a difieience 
between ‘ serving tivo masters , 5 and serving one 
from whom we may sometimes stray 


See Elements of Rhetoric, by Archbishop "Whately 
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1 Incongi uous 5 is generally applied to some 
podudion , viewed as a whole, whose paits do nob 
agree with each othei A mixture of architectural 
styles in one building — a chess which is m part 
homely, in part elaborate — oi a selection of colouis 
which do not harmonize, aie all incongruous 
Thus the term is applied to all works of art or 
skill m which this defect is peiceived 

CRUEL, BARBAROUS, INHUMAN, SAVAGE 

A ‘ cruel 5 man is one who takes pleasure m 
anothei’s pain A ‘ barbaious ’ man is one who 
inflicts pain, whether from spite, levenge, or in- 
terest, in a wild and violent mannei ‘ Savage ’ 
is much the same as ‘barbaious,’ but rathei an 
exaggeration of it, implying even more violence 

One who is ‘ inhuman,’ again, is utteily dead 
to compassion — he may not take delight m pm - 
posely inflicting suffering , but he either inflicts it 
if he sees cause, or enduies the sight of it, with- 
out eithei compunction or pity — he is hard- 
heai ted 

SUBLIME, MAGNIFICENT, SPLENDID, GRAND, 
SUPERB 

‘ Sublime ’ is the highest and strongest of 
these woids When applied to the productions 
of genius, whether in art or literatm e, it is always 
limited to such as are in the loftiest style of ex- 
cellence — of such kinds as inspire awe rather 
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than delight In natural scenery it is the same , 
those landscapes which are called £ sublime 5 must 
be charactenzed by the most awful and lofty 
character, and it is never applied to anything on 
a small scale, whether in aTt 01 nature It also 
differs from all the other words undei considera- 
tion, it being applied to human actions and senti- 
ments , heroic conduct, or an elevated tone of 
feeling or principles of morality, are sometimes 
called c sublime 5 

'Magnificent 1 is also appbed to objects of 
beauty, on a large and grand scale, but it is 
never properly applied to human conduct, nor to 
productions of the fine art':, (except architect uie ) 
or of literature It is only correctly used to qualify 
— 1st, scenery and natural objects, such as buds 
and beasts, and even human bemgs, considered 
only in leference to then personal and vvdci wl 
endowments , and, 2ndly, those artificial produc- 
tions which belong rather to the costly, pompous, 
and luxurious in the artistic class , as buddings, 
furniture, jewellery, &c Foi example, w e should 
not speak correctly of a statue or picture, when 
considering it in the light of a work of art, as 
being magnificent, but we might speak of a mag- 
mficent palace or set of j'ewels On the other 
hand, we might speak of a beautiful woman, if on 
<i lanje scale, so that the maieiial is prominent, 
ns c magnificent ’ We might also call her voice, 

* See Burke’s remarks in the Etsmj on ike Sublime aild 
Beautiful 
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if possessing much volume and uchness of tone, 
‘ magnificent/ but not liei style of singing 

Arclntectuie forms an exception to the othei 
fine ai ts, in this i espect , the terms ‘ magnificent ’ 
and ‘ splendid ’ may be applied to it , but it does 
not in reality foim an exception to the rule befoie 
mentioned , as a simple and giand style of budd- 
ing would nevei be called ‘magnificent,’ it is 
only in so fai as its qoigeous and costly chaiacter 
strikes us that we use that teim, as m the rich 
and complicated flond Gothic architecture 

‘Splendid’ is like ‘magnificent,’ but lathei 
less stiong in its signification, it differs also m 
this point, that it is applied to abstract qualities, 
which ‘ magnificent ’ never is , we speak of ‘ splen- 
did talents,’ a ‘ splendid display of genius,’ &c 
It always implies something biilliant, goigeous, 
01 sti iking 

‘Giand’ is meiely used foi somethmg m a 
gieat oi lofty style 

‘ Superb ’ is neaily the same as magnificent, 
but has been less completely adopted into oui 
language, bemg still somewhat Frenchified 

PLEASING, AGKEEABLE, PLEASANT 

‘Pleasing’ is geneially applied to manners 
and peisonal appearance ‘Agieeable’ is used 
in a moie extended sense when applied to man- 
neis and conveisation, it diffeis from ‘pleasing,’ 
and means rathei clever and entertaining, than 
Winning or attractive Many peisons are ‘ agree- 
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able’ who are not ‘pleasing,’ and a ‘pleasing’ 
person may nob have sufficient spirit, or \auety 
of conversation, to constitute him £ agreeable 
‘Pleasing’ refers moie to the person himself, 

< agreeable to the impression made on others 
‘Pleasant’ was formerly used to describe 
merry and playful conveisation, or a jocose and 
lively person , now it is m a gieat measuie with- 
drawn from pei sons and applied to things, — to 
weather, scenery, situations, tic 

1 Pleasantry ’ is a relic of the old meaning 
The French plan-ant has changed m a ie\eise 
way Formerly it meant nliat v.e non- call ‘ plea- 
sant,’ as may be seen from tbo ‘ Lament of Mary 
Queen of Scots ’ — 

Adieu, phnsant pays de France ! 

Now it has come to mean, as it formeily did 
with us, ‘ funny ’ or ‘jocose ’ 

CALM, TRANQUIL, QUIET, PLACID 

‘ Calm ’ applies eithei to the outwai d mannei , 
to the temperament, 01 to the mood of nund at 
the moment ‘ Tranquil,’ piopeily speaking, only 
to the mood of niuid Theie is also a difleieuce 
m the state which they describe 

tranquillity implies not only outwai d seiemty, 
but ease of mind If we e\boib a peison ‘ to be 
cahn,’ v,e are merely advising Inm to piactise 
self-conti ol the expression, ‘you may be han~ 
<pul, implies, 1 yon need feel no alarm ’ A 
strong-minded peison will be calm in the midst 
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Delightful , delicious 


of dangeis and calamities, but if we say, ‘ He 
saw bis countiy ruined with a ti angml eye,’ it 
would imply, not fhmness of soul, but apathy 
‘ Quiet’ is moie applicable, in geneial, to ex- 
ternal cucumstances than to temper 01 manner , 
when applied to these, it implies a silent, retiring 
disposition 

‘ Placid ’ is something like ‘ tianqml,’ but im- 
plies less of quiescence, and moie of cheerful ease 
and smoothness If we speak of ‘ a placid sea,’ 
it implies a more settled state than ‘ ti anqml ’ 
The sea may be both tranquil and gloomy 

DELIGHTFUL, DELICIOUS 

‘ Delightful ’ is applied both to the pleasures of 
the mind and those of the senses ‘ dehcious ’ only 
to those of the senses An excuision, a social 
cncle, a place of abode, may be ‘delightful,’ a 
perfume, oi a fiuit, ‘ dehcious ’ ‘ Delightful ’ may 

lie used, however, for all pleasures connected with 
the bodily senses, except taste, a climate, abieeze, 
a scent, may be either ‘ delightful ’ or ‘ dehcious ’ 
‘Delicious’ is limited, m general, to the lower 
senses — taste, smell, or feeling 

Some people do sometimes speak of music as 
‘delicious,’ but they aie generally those who 
regard music chiefly as a sensual pleasure, or what 
the Geimans call an OhrenscJimaus, or banquet 
for the eais — somethmg that does not concern the 
mind No one possessing a musician’s soul evei 
denominated music as ‘ a delicious art ’ 
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« Delightful ’ is also applied to moial giatifica- 
tion A well-ordered and happy family — a joyful 
leumon — aie delightful to witness 

OBSTINATE, STUBBORN 

‘Both obstmacy and stubbornness imply an 
excessive and vicious pei severance m pui suing 
orn own judgment m opposition to that of others ; 
but to be obstinate implies the doing what we 
oui selves choose To be stubborn denotes, rather, 
not to do what others advise or desire An 
obstinate man will pursue his own foolish pur- 
pose, m spite of the wisest and kindest counsel 
A stubborn child will not comply with the advice 
01 obey the commands of a parent Obstinacy 
requires a positive idea stubbornness rueiely a 
negation Obstinacy is generally applied to the 
superior, stubbornness to the mfenoi An obsti- 
nate king, under a false appeal ance of firmness, 
brings rum on his country , a stubborn people is 
insensible to benevolence, and can only be sub- 
dued by punishment Obstinacy refers moie to 
outwaid acts, and stubbornness to disposition’ — 
Sn J Mackintosh 

FICKLE, CAPRICIOUS, VARIABLE, CHANGEABLE 

The two first of these adjectives aie, properly 
speaking, limited to peisons , and only applied to 
things by a kind of metaphor the two latter are 
applied indifferently to persons and things 
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Beep, pi ofovnd 


The chief difference between ‘ fickle ’ and 
‘ capi icions ’ is, that ‘fickle’ lefeis ratliei to a 
waul, of constancy, whether m tastes or attach- 
ments — vlnle ‘ capacious ’ not only includes this, 
but also a disposition to take violent and short- 
lived fancies 01 antipathies to peisons 01 things 
A faend whose affeciion cools speedilj is 
‘ fickle , ’ one who takes sudden and unreasonable 
likings 01 dislikes is ‘ capacious In slioit, ‘ fickle’ 
conveys the idea of a preference being short- 
lived , ‘capacious’ of its being also suddenly 
formed, and without sufficient cause 

‘ Vaaable ’ and ‘changeable’ refei for the 
most part to climate , when applied to persons 
they pieserve an analogy to their oagmnl mean- 
ing, implying a change rather in the mood of 
mind than m the affections, a variable tompeia- 
ment is distinguished rathei by rapid tiansitions 
from giave to gay, fiom hot to cold, than by actual 
want of constancy 

c Changeable ’ is, however, often used to 
descube that land of fickleness 01 capnce which 
is also denominated ‘ whimsicality ’ 

DEEP, PROFOUND 

‘ Deep ’ and ‘ profound ’ aie often, but not 
always, synonymous They chffei, fiist, m this 
respect — that ‘ profound ’ is almost limited to 
abstiact subjects, while ‘deep’ includes also 
natural objects We may speak mdiffeiently of 
‘ a deep well,’ * a deep colour,’ 01 ‘ a deep feeling,’ 
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‘ deep learning’ ‘Profound’ could only bo 
applied in these last cases, ie m ds meta- 

phoucal sense. ? 

In matteis of sentiment and inflection, c deep 
is generally, tliougb not unifoimly, pretened to 
( profound ’ In cases m wlncli tbe pai ticular 
intellectual faculties aie m question, ‘ profound 
is more generally used We speak of ‘ deep soi- 
row, : ‘ deep tliouglit,’ — but of ‘ pi ojound contempt, 

' d pt ofound knon ledge of a subject ’ 

WEIGHTY, HEAVY 

These words beai someuhat the same lelntion 
to each other as ‘deep’ and ‘ pi ofound 5 Wo 
speak of ‘weighty reasons,’ but ‘heavy caies ’ 
As a teim of blame, ‘ heavy’ is alu ays the woul 
employed, we should say, ‘Tins man’s speech 
contamed weighty aiguments, but his opponent’s 
was a very heavy disco uise ’ 

FAULTLESS, BLAMELESS, SFOTLESS, INNOCENT 

A ‘faultless’ charactei is not only fiee fiom 
imputation of evil, but also fiee fiom defects one 
who is blameless or spotless is one whose chaiacter 
has never had any charge brought against it 

Spotless and faultless apply to the general 
character only, blameless maybe used miefei- 
ence to particulai points We might say, ‘ He 
is blameless m this lespect’ — ‘ m this instance 
I can dedaie that I am blameless’ — m such 
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phrases we conic! not use the woids ‘faultless’ or 
‘ spotless 1 

‘Faultless’ may also he applied (v, Inch the 
other ti vo cannot he) to personal appearance as 
well as mind 

‘ Innocent ’ is sometimes used to indicate a 
state of uttei ignoiance of evil, like that of a 
child , at othei times it is nsed in opposition to 
‘guilt,’ — to imply that a person is fiee from the 
fault with which he is charged. Innocent, m this 
last sense (like guilty) is used m reference to 
actions and not feelings or intentions thus 
diflenng from ‘ spotless’ and ‘faultless ’ 

Oui first parents uere innocent till the moment 
of then tasting of the forbidden tree , but they 
could not bo called ‘ spotless ’ or ‘ faultless/ since, 
as sm evidently lies m the intention, they incurred 
it as soon as the msh to commit the act had been 
fully formed From a want of compiehension of 
this, and an inattention to the raeanmg of the 
woid ‘ innocent/ much confusion of thought is 
produced, Adam and Eve being often spoken of as 
if they weie not only innocent, but faultless and 
spotless befoie the fall 

■WICKED, SINFUL, CRIMINAL, DEPRAVED, GUILTY 

The word ‘ wicked ’ m its present sense is 
expiessive of unmitigated moral evil, eithei of 
chaiacter or actions 

1 Cnminal’ always implies the commission of 
some fault which is consideied as such m the sight 
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of man , and generally with reference to human 
laws supposed to he gust , for transgressions of 
iniquitous laws, though m one sense they may he 
termed entries, are not correctly designated as 
criminal Under the eailiei Roman emperors, 
the piofession of Christianity was punished as a 
crime , hut it would never he described as ciiminal 
The laws to which such actions are ideally refened 
must he supposed, then, to he just and equitable 
Whatever, m this sense, then, is criminal, must 
also he sinful hut ‘sinful’ designates faults only 
as they mcui the ditine displeasme, hence the 
word is far moie extended m meaning than 
‘ criminal ’ it extends to thoughts and words as 
well as actions , while ‘ criminal,’ if ever used m 
reference to thoughts, is only so employed m as 
far as they are supposed to lead to actions 

We occasionally speak of a ‘ c? imiaal thnst for 
vengeance,’ &c , hut it is always with reference to 
this passion as natuially leading to the ci vme of 
murder, and the conjugate woid crime is never 
coirectly used except to designate an action , while 
the woid ‘ sin' may not only lefer to a thought, 
hut even quite as frequently to general evil pio- 
pensities and tendencies 

‘ Depraved ’ implies not only positive wicked- 
ness, hut an entire cot ? uphon of nature 

One who is depraved must originally have 
been capable of something better It is applied 
rather to charactei than to acts 

* It is m this sense that we speak of the depi nvily of 
human nature It was a fall from a better state 
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‘ Guilty,’ like ‘criminal,’ always lias reference 
to some positive action, and to human condemna- 
tion , whereas ‘ wicked ’ and ‘ depraved ’ may apply 
to the whole character, as well as to individual 
acts But ‘ guilty ’ lefers chiefly to the question 
of a peison’s havmq or not having actually com- 
mitted, a certam action, while c criminal ’ may be 
considered rather as describing the charactei of 
that action We might say, ‘ He is guilty of such 
and such a fault , but he is not as ci iminal as 
some of his companions in so acting ’ Guilt does 
not admit of degiee, though it does of amount 
A pei son may be guilty of moie or less ciime, but 
cannot be moie oi less guilty m what he has com- 
mitted , though he may be more oi less wicked, 
sinful, or criminal * 

BENEVOLENT, BENEFICENT, CHARITABLE, MUNIFI- 
CENT, LIBERAL, BOUNTIFUL, PHILANTHROPIC 

‘ Benevolent ’ and ‘ beneficent,’ togethei with 
their conjugates, have cunously diveiged from 
then onginal meaning Etymologically, ‘bene- 
volent ’ implied merely wishing well to others, 
and ‘ beneficent ’ doing well , f now , ‘ benevolent ’ 


* Some remarks may be found in several of Arclibisliop 
Wliately’s works, especially in the Ohaige entitled Infant 
Baptism , in which the subject of ‘ difference m degiee and 
m amount ’ is fully discussed and brought out 

t The French use the corresponding words ‘ bienveil- 
lanee ’ and ' bienfaisance ’ more correctly according to their 
etymology 
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includes both kinds of feelings and actions; and 
£ beneficent * is restricted to acts of kindness on a 
great scale, and generally performed bv some one 
of exalted station and character , lienee we speak 
of the ‘ beneficence 5 rather than the { benevolence 
of the Creator. It may perhaps be said to follow 
from this that * benevolent ’ draws onr attention 
more to the character of the agent, c beneficent J 
to that of the act performed , retaining, so far a 
tin ere of their etvmolosrv 

£ Charitable ’ (when not nsed m reference to a 
mild and candid judgment of others) seems to be 
restricted to one kind of benevolence that which 
consists in almsgiving 

£ Munificent ’ resembles £ beneficent/ in refer- 
ring always to favours on a large scale, and con- 
ferred by superiors , but there is this important 
difference, that 1 beneficent always implies some 
real and essential good done, while ‘ munificent 5 
(as its derivation implies) may be applied equally 
to any gift, whether really useful or not * One 
who makes a present of jewelleiy or pictures to a 
fnend is munificent hut would not be called 
* beneficent If he raised a distressed family from 
starvation, the word £ beneficent ’ would be more 
appropriate But one who gives largely to the 
public, oi to some institution, is called i munifi- 
cent It seems to convey the idea of splendour ; 
no one can be called munificent who does not give 
on a large scale 

Munificent nearly answers to the Greek word me- 
galoprepes, as described by Aristotle 
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Any one who is leady to give fieely, as the 
etymology implies, on whatever scale, is ‘ libeial ’ 

‘ Bountiful/ again, is stronger than ‘ libeial/ and 
implies giving m abundance, it also differs fiom 
‘ liberal/ in being restricted to giving , while 
‘ libeial ’ is applied to an easy sort of expenditure 
in general — to the reverse, in short, of ‘ stingy/ 
or ‘ miseily ’ Many people live m a him al style, 
who are veiy fai from being ‘ bountiful ’ 1 Bounti- 
ful ’ always seems to imply giving out of an ample 
store 

1 Philantliropic ’ (as its etymology indicates) 
implies benevolence solely m reference to the 
human i ace — and always to masses, not to indivi- 
duals One who devises some plan to benefit 
numbers is called ‘ philanthropic , ’ but we should 
not talk of ‘ pkilanthropically giving a loaf to a 
hungiy child ’ — (See note to Preface ) 

BENIGNANT, KIND, GOOD-NATURED 

‘ Benignant ’ is an expression moie generally 
used to describe manneis than actions, and 
almost always refers to the manneis of a superior 
It seems to imply a condescending amenity of 
deportment ‘ Kind ’ is used to describe both 
manneis and conduct, and has by fai the most 
extended signification of the thiee words it 
includes almost every manifestation of bene- 
volence, small or great 1 Good-natuied/ on the 
othei hand, is limited to its lowest exercise, to 
kindness m trifles, and always to kindness spring- 
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Neglectful) negligent 

1M from constitutional obligingness and amia- 
bility A peison wlio is land bom conscientious- 
ness alone, is never called * good-natiued. 

The old oiigmal word v>as { weft-natmed, 
and the woid ‘ ncM-tempeied ’ was formerly used 
instead of ‘ pood-tempoied ’ 


NEGLECTFUL, NEGLIGENT 

‘ Neglectful ’ has refeience generally to out 
conduct towards pa tons ; ‘negligent’ tow aids 
things A peison is said to be neglectful of Ins 
friends, negligent of his business A negligent 
coirespondent is one who is caieless in writing, 
mislays letters, and foigets whether ho has 
answered them or not, a ncqlcctfnl correspondent 
is one ivho forgets his fi lends when away fioui 
them, and acts on the maxim — ‘ out of sight, out 
of mind ’ 

Hence, if we lopioach a person with neglect 
(the substantives ‘ neglect’ and ‘ negligence 5 coi- 
respond with the adjectives), we aie supposed to 
charge him with real unkmdness or coldness , 
while only carelessness is implied if ho is charged 
with negligence 

The verb 1 to neglect ’ is a conjugate of both 
these adjectives and substantives We might say, 
‘ He did not use to neglect his business, but lie 
has been very negligent of it lately , ’ <1 did not 
think he would neglect his fnends, but he has 
been very neglectful of me ’ 
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ABSENT, ABSTRACTED 

‘ Absent’ lefeis merely to tbe circumstance of 
the attention being withdiawn fiom outward ob- 
jects , 1 absti acted ’ implies also concentration of 
tbe thoughts on something foreign to what is 
before us One who is ‘ absent ’ does not attend 
to what is aiound him — it may be fiom languoi 
of mind 01 caielessness , but one who is ‘ab- 
stiacted’ is inattentive because he is thinking of 
something else ‘ Absence ’ is theiefoie a habit, 
‘abstraction’ an accident We do sometimes, 
indeed, speak of an habitually absent peison as 
‘ abstracted , ’ but one who is from any particulai 
cause m an absti acted state of mind would not be 
called an ‘ absent ’ peison Byron’s Dying Gladios- 
toi , who 

Heard it, But be heeded not , bis thoughts 
Were with his heart, and that was far away, 

was then absti acted , but to call him absent would 
be ludicious 


TRIPLING, TRIVIAL 

A tufting mattei is one meiely of small im- 
portance a ti i vial matter is a small matter made 
too much of The word ‘ timal ’ implies con- 
tempt, which ‘ trifling ’ does not By saying, 
‘He nevei neglects a t/nfling matter,’ we aie 
rather supposed to piaise , but m blaming A pei- 
son for frivolity we often say, ‘ He is always 
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engiossed with b z-maZ concerns 5 The substantive 
‘tiifle’ is conjugate to both 

FATHERLY, FATERNAL , MOTHERLY, MATERNAL , 
BROTHERLY, FRATERNAL , KINGLY, REGAL 

These pans of woids are formed fiom corie- 
spondmg loots m Latin and Saxon ; and, as has 
been aheady obseived, they all bear nearly the 
same relation to each other the Latin word being 
the moia polite and cold , the Saxon the moie 
hearty and coichal In these gioups of woids, 
also, the Latin word is always used to expiess the 
office, the Saxon the manners and depoitment 
We speak of ‘ a paid nal government, ’ — ‘ mate) nal 
duties , ’ but of ( a fatheily kindness of mannei ’ 
— ‘ a mothei li/ tenderness ’ The same may be 
said of the relation between the woids ‘ kingly ’ 
and ‘legal 5 We speak of the ‘ regal state ’ — the 
‘ regal pierogative 5 — but of a ‘ kingly depoitment ’ 
— ‘ kmgly splendoui 5 

FRIENDLY, AMICABLE 

The same 1 elation exists between these two 
woids , neither denote any stiong affection, neithei 
are conjugate to the noun ‘ friendship , ’ but 
‘friendly’ implies something of leal cordiality, 
while ‘ amicable ’ hardly signifies moie than that 
the persons specified are not disposed to quarrel , 
thence we speak of ‘ amicable lelations between 
foieign states ’ 
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RIGHTEOUS, JUST 

We have here again a Saxon * and a Latin 
teim, whose roots exactly coi respond m meaning, 
but they have even more curiously diveiged than 
many othei pairs of words 

‘ Righteous 5 is now exclusively applied to 
lectitude of conduct diawn from teligioits pnn- 
ciple, while ‘just* is simply used foi moial 
uprightness 

A heathen 01 atheist may be called just , but 
not i ighteous But many are apt to oveilook the 
fact, that these words weie really and ongmally 
the same Tor instance, m the Douay version of 
the Bible, made from the Vulgate, the woids of 
Latin derivation are invariably prefeired to the 
Saxon, and we find ‘just’ constantly used foi 
‘ righteous,’ as the tianslation of the Greek dilaios 

CALCULATED, FIT, SUITABLE, APT 

‘ Calculated ’ is always so employed as not to 
lose the force of the figure It must be read with 
an emphasis, and followed by woids which dnect 
and qualify its meaning or explain its application, 
as, ‘ These plants aie calculated foi 0111 climate ’ 

‘ Suitable’ and ‘fit ’ may be used by themselves, 
which could not be the case with ‘ calculated ’ 


* The root of the word ‘righteous’ is, in fact, both Latin 
and Saxon, the words ‘ recht ’ and ‘ rectus ’ being evidently 
of kindred origin. 
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We might say indifferently — ‘ Do you think him 
calculated — fit — or suitable, foi tins situation ? ’ 
but we might also say more briefly, ‘ Do you think 
him suitable 01 fit?’ in this last case, ‘ calculated 5 
would be inadmissible 1 Calculated ’ must also 
be differently qualified we speak of ‘ very fit 1 — 
but of £ very v ell calculated ’ 

'Apt ’ is someu hat different from the others 
It rather implies readiness than suitability and 
it is used to qualify. a simile or illustration , in 
which sense it implies not only ‘suitable’ but 
' happy ’• — or ‘ pointed ’ It is also used m the 
sense of ' liable,’ as ‘ I am very apt to foiget ’ 

ACCURATE, EXACT, PRECISE 

What is accurate must be exact , but exact- 
ness does not necessarily imply accuracy An 
account of any transaction may be acculentalh/ 
exact, but to be accurate, caie must have been 
bestowed An acciuate writer is one who aims 
at exactness 

We speak of an ' exact coincidence ’ — we 
should not use the word ‘accuiate’ in T this sense 
‘Precise,’ when applied to things, is nearly the 
same as ‘ exact,’ but less extended in signification 
A likeness may be exact, but could not be precise 
It is most correctly applied to anything which is 
within certain defined limits, thus adhering to its 
etymology, which signifies ‘ cut to a pattern ’ 
(from the Latin pi ce-cido) 

It is curious that the expression ‘an exact 

H 
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peison,’ is synonymous with ‘ an accinatc person , ’ 
but ‘a pease person 5 always implies one who is 
ovei -strict and scrupulous m tnfles 

FAMOUS, CELEBRATED, ILLUSTRIOUS, RENOWNED 

‘Famous ’ and ‘celebrated’ approach the nearest 
to each other m meaning of this gionp, but 
‘ famous ’ seems to com ey the idea of a name being 
more ‘blazoned abioad,’ and loudly piaised, than 
‘ celebiated 5 ‘ Illustrious ’ always implies fame of 
a lofty and elevated character We may speak of 
‘ a famous jugglei,’ ‘ a celebrated chess-playei but 
we should not call them lllusti ious ‘ Illustrious ’ 
is also used for distinguished lank and station 
‘Renowned’ resembles ‘famous,’ but, like 
‘ lllusti ious,’ is used for a high and dignified kind 
of reputation ‘ A l enowned chess-player ’ could 
be so called only m irony 

SLY, CUNNING, CRAFTY, DECEITFUL 

‘ Sly ’ differs fiom ‘ cunning ’ and ‘ crafty,’ first, 
by indicating manifestations of deceit on a small 
scale , and, secondly, from its being generally of a 
negative charactei, implying lather concealment 
than invention We speak of ‘ sly humour , ’ this 
seems to imply humoui that is fuitive and coveit, 
m opposition to ‘ h oad humour ’ 

‘ Cunning ’ has departed, m some degiee, fiom 
its original meaning, ‘knowing’ (from a word 
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cognate with the Greiman Icennen, to know), ancl 
now implies deceit, united with a low kind of skill 
or cleverness 

‘Crafty’ (accoiding to its etymology) implies 
some higher degree of mental power, united with 
deceit A statesman is called ‘ ci afby ’ , a fortune- 
tellei, ‘ cunning ’ , a child, ‘ sly ’ 

‘ Deceitful 5 differs from these m applymg moie 
to chaiadei than to individual acts, while the 
thiee other woids would equally suit "both It 
may also (like the substantive ‘ deception,’ which 
is in fact its leal conjugate) be applied to lllusoiy 
appeal ances 

We might say ‘these appearances aie deceitful , 
the cause of the deception is so and so ’ — (See the 
head, deceit, deception ) 

CASUAL, ACCIDENTAL, FORTUITOUS 

A casual event is one which takes place without 
pievious piepaiation 01 airangement A casual 
meeting is opposed to a meeting by appointment , 
a casual remaik is opposed to one which came m 
the regulai sequence of a discouise ‘ Casual ’ does 
not imply what is vnvoluntai ij , but something not 
pait of the main design 

‘ Accidental 5 implies an interruption to the 
ordinary course of things, and generally an un- 
welcome one ‘ To meet with an accident,’ unless 
qualified by the word ‘fortunate,’ would always im- 
ply some evil, great or small ‘ Fortuitous ’ always 
conveys the idea of a combination of events, and is 
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opposed to systematic design, as when we say, 

‘ by a fortuitous concunence of circumstances ’ 

In short, ‘ casual 5 is opposed to the idea of 
r eqular design , ‘ accidental, 5 to what is inten- 
tional , £ fortuitous, 5 to a systematic course of 
design 

AVARICIOUS, MISERLY, STINGY, PARSIMONIOUS, 
PENURIOUS 

The woid ‘ avaricious 5 (derived from the Latin 
avai us, gieedy) denotes rather a disposition to 
covet and seek wealth than to save it when ob- 
tained Love of money leads to grasping in some, 
to hoarding in others , the first produces an avari- 
cious, the second a miserly chaiactei The ava- 
ricious man may be profuse m spending , and the 
miserly man may neglect opportunities of enrich- 
ing himself his desue is simply to save what he 
has 

1 Stingy 5 signifies a disposition to save in small 
things A stingy peison may sometimes give or 
spend liberally, on a laige scale, but he is inclined 
to grudge trifling outlays — to deny himself a good 
fire on a cold evening, while perhaps he keeps an 
expensive table 

A peison may also be * stingy 5 in reference to 
othei people’s property , but can only be miserly 
in relation to his own 

Cassius, m ‘ Julius Caesai, 5 is accused of ‘an 
itching palm,’ namely, of avaricious propensi- 
ties 
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Haipagon, in Moliere’s comedy of ‘ L’Avaie/ 
is both avaricious and miserly but Ins most 
piomment desire is to board 

Alison Wilson, m ‘ Old Mortality,’ is a stmqy 
character , she grudges ber young master tbe use 
of bis uncle s candles, but sbe not only willingly 
but joyfully gives up to bvm, on bis return, tbe 
bouse and propeity bequeathed to bei on bis sup- 
posed death A miserly or avancious person could 
not have acted thus 

‘ Parsimonious ’ is nearly tbe same as ‘ stingy,’ 
except that ‘ stingy lefers moie to otbeis, ‘ parsi- 
monious’ to ourselves If Bobinson Crusoe, on 
bis desert island, bad been unnecessarily saving, 
be would have been termed pai swion wus, but 
not stingy 

‘ Penurious ’ is much tbe same as ‘ parsi- 
monious ’ 

PERILOUS, DANGEROUS, HAZARDOUS 

‘Perilous’ always conveys the idea, Hist, of 
physical nsl We speak of a perilous expedition, 
a perilous enterpuse, but not of a penlous expen- 
ment in legislation Secondly, tbe lisk incurred 
must be actne , not gmssiic We do not speak of 
a perilous wound, a penlous illness, m these 
cases * dangerous ’ is tbe word used 

‘Hazardous’ always applies to nsk actively 
incurred, which may be either moral or physical 
We speak of a hazardous attempt to cany some 
political measure, a hazardous (or perilous) mih- 
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taiy expedition , but tbe woid 'penlous 5 would 
apply more to peisonal risk — ‘ bazaidous 5 to tbe 
danger of some hurtful failuie 

‘Dangeious’ applies equally to moral and 
physical usk , it is geneially passive, though 
sometimes active An illness is ‘ dangeious , 5 a 
bookhuitful to moials or lebgion would be called 
‘ dangeious , 5 an expenment, if moial, may be 
called either ' dangeious’ or 'hazardous, 5 if 
physical, 'dangeious, 5 ‘hazardous, 5 or ‘penlous, 5 
might equally be applied 
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NOUNS 

DILIGENCE, INDUSTRY 

‘ Industry 5 includes 1 diligence , ’ but it includes 
also something moie An industrious * man not 
only labours perseveringly at any given task, but 
is constantly on the watch foi opportunities to 
impiove Ins condition oi his mind, as the case 
may be The term is therefore applied to the 
design, as well as to the execution The indus- 
trious man is always leady foi employment — 
always looking out for fresh work The diligent 
man merely peiforms steadily the individual tasl 
he may be set No one could be called indus- 
trious who was not also dikgent m the execution 
of his task , but if we set a child some lesson to 
learn, we do not usually exhort him to £ industry,’ 
but to 1 diligence ’ They are often, however, 
used synonymously 

CONTENTMENT, SATISFACTION 

‘ Contentment ’ may be classed among those 
words m the English language which adhere 
strictly to their etymology Its loot was undoubt- 
edly the verb c to contain/ and the substantive 
and its adjective have not departed from t his 
meaning A contented person does not indulge 


The nouns and adjeetn es here correspond 
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in fruitless wishes foi what is beyond his leacb , 
his desires aie limited by what he possesses 

‘Satisfaction’ implies moie this void has 
likewise letamed the signification of its loot, and 
means that we have obtained all we want, not 
that om desires aie limited, but that they have 
been giatifiecl A pool and needy man may be 
‘ contented,’ but he cannot feel ‘ satisfaction ’ with 
his condition We might say, ‘ Since I cannot 
obtain satisfaction , I must be content without it ’ 

‘ Satisfaction ’ also implies an amende honoi able 
Sometimes, when applied to conduct, it indicates 
appiobabion, as, ‘ Youi behavioui gives me great 
satisfaction ’ ‘ Satisfied ’ implies a less amount 

of giatification ‘ I am satisfied with your con- 
duct’ implies less of piaise than ‘It gives me 
satisfaction ’ 

‘ Not content ’ and ‘ not satisfied ’ difiei in this 
m modern usage, that the lattei often signifies 
not being pleased at all, which the foimei does 
not m English, though it does m Fiench The 
Pope was not satisfied with the Reformation of 
Henry VTII , but the Refoimers weie not content 
with it 

ANGER, INDIGNATION, DISPLEASURE, 
RESENTMENT 

The diffeience between ‘ anger ’ and ‘ indigna- 
tion ’ is, that ‘ angei ’ is always fei sonal, and 
v always applies to mjunes inflicted, or supposed 
o be inflicted, on oui selves, oi on otheis so neaily 
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connected by ties of kindred 01 friendship, as to 
bo legal ded almost as a paifc of ouiselves 

‘ Indignation ’ is moio generally used m refer- 
ence to some injustice 01 oppression shown to 
others, whethei to strangeis or fnends, though it 
also includes anger on oui own account It may 
be considered as denoting sympathetic anqci , — a 
feeling that such and such conduct mu/ht justly 
piovoko ungei And hence it is that a peison, 
under the influence of angei at some wiong done 
lum, often pieicrs describing himself as feeling 
‘ indignation , 5 meaning theieby to disavow selfish 
poisoned feelings, and to imply that he is affected 
merely b} the cliaiactei of the act m itself, just 
as he would have been had the wiong been done 
to a sti angei 

‘ Displeasure ’ is a calmei feeling than eithei 
‘ angei ’ or ‘ indignation ’ It implies a sentiment 
seal cel y stiongei than simple disapproval, and is 
geneially applied to the faults of an mfeiioi, 
eithei m age oi station We should not speak of 
being ‘displeased 5 at the conduct of a supenoi, 
however ill we might think of him 

1 Resentment 5 is a btionger feelmg than any 
of those befoie mentioned It geneially implies a 
long-continued feelmg It may be defined ns a 
long-continued angei felt against some one who 
has hnonmqhj injured, ns, m no othei case can 
the word be correctly applied 

We may feel ‘ angei 5 against a child foi 
behaving ill, though his conduct may do us no 
haim, we may be angry with some one who is 
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the innocent cause of annoyance to us but in 
neither of these cases should we be said to feel 
‘ lesentment ’ 

RECOMPENSE, REWARD, MEED 

A ‘ recompense ’ implies a reward equivalent 
to the action done (etymologically, a compensation ) 
A ‘reward’ includes a lecompense, but does 
not imply it — its simple, piimaiy meaning is 
meiely a pleasure or benefit (whether adequate 01 
not) confened m letum foi some action We 
may say ‘ I cannot i ecompense you foi this , ’ 
meaning, * I cannot make any fitting return to 
you ’ Hence it is incoirect to speak of ? ecompens - 
mg a child foi good behavioui , ‘ leward ’ would 
be the con ect term ‘Meed’ is a lewaid which 
we earn by oui own exertions, and to which we 
are fairly entitled a fiee gift cannot be a meed 

APPROVAL, APPROBATION 

‘Appi obation ’ is used m a much more extended 
sense than ‘ approval ’ ‘ Approval ’ geneially im- 

plies a formal sanction of some plan or mode of 
action, as, ‘Ipioposed such a measuie to the 
Piame Munster for his appi oval ’ It implies also 
such a sanction as can only come fi om a supei 101 , 
wheieas ‘approbation’ lequires no such distinc- 
tions A pnvate man may give his ‘ approbation ’ 
to the measuies of government, but we could not 
say that he gave them his ‘ approval ’ 

Lastly, some consequences must follow fiorn an 
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1 approval , 5 wliile 1 approbation 5 does not neees- 
sanly imply anything of the kind 

TIMIDITY, BASHFULNESS, SHYNESS, DIFFIDENCE 

c Timidity ’ implies a liability to fear of any 
land, whether personal or moral 1 Bashfulness, ’ 

£ shyness, 5 and ‘ diffidence, 5 all l efer to the feai of 
blame oi disapprobation But a peison may be 
shy or bashful without being diffident £ Diffi- 
dence 5 implies a i eal distrust of our own powers, 
combined with a fear lest oui failure should be 
censui ed; for a dread of failuie unconnected with 
censuie is not usually called £ diffidence 5 We 
should not say that Robinson Crusoe on his island, 
if he distiusted his own poweis of building a 
canoe, was diffident The word seems to imply 
spectatois, and the companionship of others It 
is geneially applied to a reluctance to attempt 
some undertaking, oi a fear of exhibiting our own 
powers , but £ shyness 5 and £ basli fulness 5 are moie 
applicable to geneial deportment and manners 
‘Bashfulness 5 is geneially apphed to an 
awlcwaid, sheepish kind of £ timidity 5 £ shyness ’ 
to an excessive self-consciousness, and a continual 
lmpiession that every one is looking at us Bash- 
fulness would be shown by hanging back timidly, 
or sitting silent and stupefied Shyness is often 
manifested by an apparent haughtiness and state- 
liness of manner, (hence it is almost pioveibially 
mistaken for pride,) or, still oftener, by an affected 
smile and a frequent forced laugh 
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In shoit, ‘shyness’ invariably arises fiom 
thinking too much about oneself, ‘ diffidence ’ gene- 
lally from undenatmg one’s own poweis, (which 
is compatible with peifect self-possession,) and 
‘ bashfulness ’ and ‘ timidity ’ from a fearful dis- 
position and a want of piesence of mind Shyness 
and bashfulness, however, imply awl wai dness, 
which timidity does not 

‘Diffidence’ is a word which has gieatly stiayed 
from its onginal signification In old English it 
meant despondency, discouragement, — as may be 
seen in Bunyan’s Pdgi tins Pi orp ess, where Mrs 
Diffidence is lepresented as the wife of Giant 
Despaii 

SORROW, GRIEF, AFFLICTION, DISTRESS, REGRET, 
SADNESS, MELANCHOLY 

‘ Sonow’ and ‘ affliction’ are used genei ally — 
‘giief’ only foi particular cases We speak of 
such an one having known ‘ sonow ’ or ‘ affliction,’ 
but not of ‘having known gnef ’ ‘Grief’ is 
usually applied to ‘ sorrow ’ foi some definite 
causes, and always for thejmst We sjieak of feeling 
‘grief’ foi the death of a fuend, but not for Ins 
illness or misconduct at this present moment In 
such a case, ‘ sorrow ’ or ‘ affliction ’ would be 
bettei woids 

‘ Sonow’ and ‘gnef’ always imply mental dis- 
kless , ‘ affliction ’ is used m a more extended 
sense, and is sometimes applied to one class of 
bodily evils, — to those, namely, which are occa- 
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sioned by tlie piivatson of a sense, or the loss of a 
bodily power Pain and sickness however severe, 
are not called aflidion though a person suffering 
from them may be said to lie afflicted , but blind- 
ness, deafness, the loss of the iwe of any of the 
bmbs, are constantly spoken of as afflictions ’ 
‘Distress may be used either generally or 
particularly It includes a wider range of evils 
than affliction — for porerty sickness, and pain 
come under this head When applied m particu- 
lar to any one kind of evil it usually expresses an 

nneasv, wearing, restless suffering whether of 
» * ^ ^ 

body or mind — or else very pressing griping 
povertv ; — and it almost always implies a straggle 
One who is sunk m despair would not be said to 
be m ‘ distress ’ 

c Sadness and c melancholy are both applied 
to moods of the mind exclusively 

■ 11 egret 5 is used for a slighter land of sorrow 
than any of the words above mentioned ; when 
used m speaking of losses b\ death it impbes the 
mildest degree of sorrow In its stronger sense, it 
is chiefly used when speaking of onr past conduct 
and in tins case its meaning is verv limited We 
feel remorse or repentance for deep and heavy 
faults, ‘regret’ only for follies or carelessness 
But ‘ regret ’ has a special reference to one par- 
ticular kind of repentance — that which is felt foi 
having lod an opportunity 

Conjugate iroids — ‘Grief’ was formerly used 
m the sense of the Trench grief, for a subject of 
complaint or injury It has preserved this sense 
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m two of its pseudo-paionymes or conjugates — 
‘ to aggiieve ’ and ‘ grievance ’ ‘ Grievous 5 was 
formerly used for an illness or accident, where we 
now say c severe/ and now is used to qualify an 
event at which we feel ! sonow ’ mingled with a 
degiee of vexation Qneved is a fai less strong 
expression than ‘ grief’ "We say to a child who 
has behaved ill, ‘I am gneved at your conduct,’ 
but we should not speak of being in gi lef foi such 
a cause 

‘ Sony/ again, is a much weakei expression 
than ‘ soi row ’ The descnption once given by a 
foreigner of the gnef of some fnends of his foi the 
loss of then only child — ‘They aie veiy soriy ’ — 
would almost raise a laugh m England , and yet 
m old English, we see by our Bible tianslation, 
‘sorry’ was legarded as answermg to ‘soirow’ 

‘ And when his fellow-servants heaid that, they 
were very sorry ’ 

‘ Afflicted ’ has a double meaning It is either 
used for ‘ being visited with affliction/ or for the 
state of mind natuially pioduced by it — the state 
of ‘grief’ oi ‘sonow’ This last meaning is applied 
by metonymy, just as the adjective ‘ melancholy ’ 
was foi merly used for a sad disposition, and now for 
incidents or speeches which may occasion ‘ sadness ’ 
Sad has also acquned this secondary meaning 
This word has undergone some cunous changes 
Its present sense is an extension of the original 
meaning of ‘ sated ’ (Anglo-Saxon seed) At one 
tune it was used m the sense of ‘steady’ or 
‘ settled ’ as now applied to conduct , indeed, m old 
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time it signified./?)))?, ns m Wield ifie’s tianslation 
of the Bible, where the 1 house built upon n > ocl / 
is cniil to be built, upon n md stone* Hence it. 
came to signify senousne^s, both of charactei and 
of material objects, thus W qannentt, for w hat 
the French called vn holit stbieia Its meaning 
at piesent, as yell as that of tho noun, still verges 
upon the idea of cainestness, ns m the inthei old- 
fashioned expression, ‘ m i-oba W/iess/ — that is, 

1 in collected eaniedne^ ' 

rEAR, FRIGHT, TERROR, alarm, dread, 
\PPREllENSION 

1 Feai is a geneial term, which includes many 
of tho lest It is sometimes spoken of as n pas- 
sion , sometimes as a meie intellectual conscious- 
ness of dnngei It is also used, as far as this latter 
is concerned, m two senses 1st, the appiehension 
of actual dnngei , 2ndly, the hypothetical appie- 
hension For instance, { I have a gieat feai of 
catching cold,’ implies tho admit apprehonsion of 
an ovil — i c ‘ catching cold , ’ but c I have a gieat 
fear of being out m the lain/ implies an hypotheti- 
cal appiehension Whnt is undei stood by it is, ‘ 1 
have a fear of the evil vlnch may ho produced by 
going out m tho ram ■ — viz , catching cold f 

* la tho Vision of Picis Plowman tho comparntno 
‘ sadder ’ is usod of ‘ sleep ’ m tho senso of ‘ more soundly ’ 

t The ndjectn o ‘ afraid ’ hns tho samo varieties of mean- 
ing It may bo said to ho conjugate to tho noun ‘fear’ 
‘To ho afiaid/ liowovci, when used alono, means noarly 
tho samo os ' to he frightened ’ 
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Flight implies n degree of fear .Ouch par i- 
h ses mu] ti4 ih templet,* pn-*. ‘•jiou ol (lie mind 
‘ 'I’i rror ’ is the same thin*' in a stronger degree 

* \1 arm ’ niLr>‘l\ signde s a *vdih n nppudictismn of 
imim'diaf* K impending dnug> r. prob d>!\ domed 
Horn the Italian ‘All t nun’* a common cn of 
soldiers vino MirpiiM'd A bra\e man mat b” 
‘alarinod,’ (for it implies nothin" unroasonabli or 
row artll \ m its primary v*nst\) and lie may fed 

* fear , ’ but lie could not be * lughtem d 

‘ Die.id’ differs from ‘fen m being more 
(bfnufa and more mhv^ "We min spenlc of 
‘ lining in it t-inb of /rut ' mt bout reference to the 
object feared , but not of ‘ being in a state of 
(head" 

‘ Fear,' ‘ fright,’ and ‘alarm ’ me, in general, 
only used for apprehension of sonic painful or de- 
struclno physical evil — the two last constantly , 
but ‘fen i ’ is often used m reference to the opinion 
of others especial!} tlioso whom wo respect ]\fen 
me said to be ‘ goterned by the /cm of the world 
the /cm of their superiors,’ &c mid ‘leai’ lias 
always been the most nppiopriate expression that 
is used in refeience to our Creator 

The conjugate verbs, ‘ to fern ’ mid ‘ to dread,’ 
do not exactly correspond v lth the nouns ‘ To 
feai ’ is generally used for an ln/j)oUichial appre- 
hension , and ‘to diead’ is mostly applied in ic- 
ference to some nnjwndmr/ e\ ll The expression, 


* ‘ Dread ’ was formeily used aioro ns ‘ fear ’ is now It 
was used towards tlie Doit}, as we may see in our Liturpry 
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l l d>cad crossing the sea,’ would imply that we 
expected boon to cross ‘ To dread ’ may also be 
applied to any evil, whethei connected with posi- 
tive pain or dangei, or nob ‘I dicad the meeting 
with such an one,’ might be used by one who ex- 
pected to bo aflected with soi iovv or agitation at 
the meeting ‘ I fear meeting him,’ would imply 
that the meeting would be the cause of come 
physical ev il or danger. We should not say, ‘ 1 
/cat committing 11 cume,’ unless we meant that 
we feared the punishment the crime might bung 
on us, if om fear weio based on conscientious 
01 honourable motives, we should use the woul 
‘dieud’* With legaid to the faults of olhds, 
however, wo say ‘fear ’ ‘I fcai he mnv be led 
into such and such an action ’ 

‘ Apprehension ’ simply implies the conscious- 
ness of dangei If is a word which has undei- 
gone some change m its meaning Ouginally it 
was used merely to expiess expectation, oi simple 
consciousness, without implying necessarily the 
expectation or consciousness of damjer , and this 
ouginnl sense has been pieseived m its derivative 
or conjugate verb to ‘appiehend’ By degices, 
the idea of feat or dangei came to be undeistood 
in the case of the noun substantive, and also the 
adjective, ‘ apprehensiv e ’ 


* The expression 1 to be afraul convojs (he same idea 
as ‘dread,’ with respect to committing a fault A bravo 
and conscientious person will bo ' afraid ’ of nothing so 
much as of doing wrong 


I 
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Tlie conjugates belonging to this gioup hare 
most of them preseived their original meamng, 
but ‘ feaiful ’ may eithei be applied to one who 
feels feai, 01 to circumstances calculated to inspne 
the feeling And 1 frightful/ which is now limited 
m its meaning to that which is likely to insjnie 
flight, was foimeily used m speaking of peisons 
who were easily frightened This change of ex- 
pression by metonymy has taken place with many 
woids m our language 

PATIENCE, FORTITUDE, RESIGNATION 

‘Foititude’ may be classed m two ways it 
may eithei be leckoned with courage, intrepidity, 
&c , on the one hand, oi with ‘ patience ’ and 
‘ resignation ’ on the othei It may be called a 
link between two classes of vntues It is always 
used, however, m the same sense, — as a resistance 
to evil lathei than a submission to it , it is shown 
in sustaining firmly some violent and o\ erwhelnung 
shock, whether bodily oi mental ‘ Patience/ on 
the other hand, implies a gentle submission to the 
lessei evils of life, and an endurance of continuous 
suffeimg, whethei of body or mind 

‘ Poi fcitude ’ would be shown m sustaining 
some gieat calamity oi sudden leveise of foitune, 
oi m endurmg a seveie operation without a 
gioan 

‘Patience’ is manifested lather m beaiing a 
lingering illness with serenity and gentleness — - 
m endmiug some continuous and wealing though 
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not. violent pain — 01 tnnlsfiom tho bad tempei 
01 ill conduct of others It is also applied to 
uni emitting peiseveinnce m somo disagieeable or 
discouraging task or duty A person is spoken 
ot as being a jmticnl teacliei of stupid or in- 
attentive pupils— as nob losing ‘patience’ when 
trying to conquei some difficulty. In this sense, 
‘patience’ is active, bub ‘foititude’ is always 
passive 

The opposite of ‘foititude’ is tho weakness 
winch jields and is conquered by cucumslances 
want of it is mam tested by giving way to un- 
conti oiled gnef, tenoi, 01 outvvnid exjnession of 
pain The opposite of ‘patience,’ on the othei 
hand, is liritubility, quemlousness, 01 peevishness 
Both aie equally nccessaiy, bub ‘patience’ is 
moie frequently so than ‘ foititude ’ The common 
evils of life should be submitted to, the gieatei 
and raiei ones lequne to be met with lesolution 

* Resignation ’ more nenily resembles ‘pa- 
tience’ than ‘foititude,’ inasmuch as it implies 
submission, and nob lesistanco , but, on the other 
hand, it is always passive It is geneiallj applied 
eithei to tlioso mental evils commonly called 
afihdion^, 01 to bodily evils, winch, being of a 
nearly hopeless characbei, aie also classed undei 
tho sume liead A peison is not. said to be 
lcsigned undei a violent toothache, but undei 
hopeless blindness, oi incurable illness, the teirn 
would be piopeily applied It theiefoio refeis 
moieto the mental suffenug which aecompames 
these evils than to the evils themselves , and, m 
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paifciculai, it implies a leaclmess to oesiqn hope 
‘Resignation’ always implies a leligious sub- 
mission , in this, it differs from the two words 
befoie mentioned A stoic might display foi- 
titude , patience is often the result of a sluggish 
tameness of chaiactei , but nothing short of 
Chnstian principle can inspire resignation , its 
essential chaiacter is submission to the will of oui 
Maker 


UTILITY, USEFULNESS 

‘ Utility 5 is employed m a moie geneutl and 
absh act sense than ‘ usefulness ’ We speak of 
the ‘ utility ’ of an invention or discovery , of the 
‘ usefulness ’ of the article discovered or invented 
of the ‘ utility ’ of a society or institution , of the 
‘ usefulness ’ of an individual ‘ Usefulness/ how- 
evei, is sometimes employed m the sense of 
‘ utility , ’ ‘ utility ’ much seldomei m the sense 
of ‘ usefulness ’ The abstiact quality is always 
called ‘ utility ’ ‘ Beauty ’ and ‘ utility/ for exam- 
ple, are placed m opposition to each other 

EXPENSE, COST 

Stnctly speaking, 1 expense ’ should be applied 
to the pui chaser, and ! cost ’ to the thing puichased 
A splendid carriage is a costly article , the peison 
who bought it is an expensive liver, oi one of 
expensive habits But the original meaning of 
these words (both adjectives and nouns) has been 
so coirupted, that they aie now used almost 
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indis tnminately one for the other. Still * expen- 
sive* is generally and most correctly need with 
reference to the means of the purchaser: and 
* cosily * with reference to the value of the article 
bought 11 any persons are tempted to buy 
articles of dress or furniture because they are not 
cost!?, forgetting that if their means are small, 
these purchases may still be too exper?ne. and 
generallv speaking, there are few wavs in which 
more * expense is incurred than in constantly 
buying what are called c greu f bargains ’ 

WISDOM. PEUDESCE. 

Wisdom ' in the words of one writer * £ con- 
sists in the ready and accurate perception of 
analogies** and in those of another, 'in the em- 
ployment of the best means for the attainment of 
the most important ends * * the one being the 
description of the jwJiy the other of its o^e,o- 

bOn 

' Prudence is a lower kind of * wisdom . * it 
consists in the employment of the best means for 
the accomplishment of m y one particular end. 
whether it be imptrtant or no A man mav 
therefore be prudent in some things and not in 
others for example if Ins careful and diligent 
pursuit of nches should pen! Ms sonh Prudence 
again is of a more / tynbie character than wis- 
dom : it rather consists in avoiding danger than 


* See Archbishop Whatelys Jtke x c/ri<' 
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in taking a decided step for tlie accomplishment 
of any object A pmdent general is one who will 
not let himself be sui prised 01 taken at a disad- 
vantage, but not always one who gams victones 
A pi udent statesman will keep out of war and 
debt, but will not always pass impoitant laws or 
make improvements He may not even show 
foresight in respect of very distant evils Sir 
Robeit Walpole appears to have been a pi udent 
statesman foi Ins own day, but he showed a want 
of real wisdom m taking no measures to allay the 
irritation which existed m the Highlands, and 
which, though it did not break out m Ins time, 
was a source of great evils a few years affcei- 
wards * 

‘ Piudence,’ in short, takes a lower range than 
‘wisdom’ The Gieeks had only one word for 
both, phi onimos The word sophos is sometimes 
translated ‘ wise,’ but incorrectly it meant lather 
‘ skilful m the arts , ’ and, used as a general term, 
answeied to what we call philosophical 

SELF-CONCEIT, PRIDE, VANITY, ARROGANCE, 
HAUGHTINESS, OSTENTATION 

To be ‘ self-conceited ’ is to entertain an over- 
weening opmion of oneself A peison, however, 
may be conceited m some things and not m 
otheis , he may greatly oven ate his own capacity 
m some one particular point, while m others he 


See Macaulay’s Essays 
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lias a just estimate, 01 even peiliaps too low an 
estimate, of lnmself 

c Pncle,’ on tlie otlier hand, may be defined as 
a disposition to rate one’s own claims to respect 
or attention too highly, and to disdain otheis — 
viewing onr equals as our inferiors, and our supe- 
uors as oui equals A pioud man, m shoit, rates 
very highly what he himself icalhj possesses — a 
self-conceited man imagines himself to possess 
what he leally does not And so, the term c pride 
of birth,’ £ pude of wealth or rank,’ Ac , means, 
rating the claims of bnth or rank veiy highly 
Hence we may see men of high lank and great 
wealth who look down on those who are fai supe- 
rior in mind to themselves , this does not proceed 
from their overrating their own abilities, but 
merely from their ovenatmg the claims of that 
very wealth and lank, and thinking it entitled to 
more lespect and veneiation than the greatest 
talents 01 the most eminent virtues 

‘Haughtiness’ proceeds fiom pride, but is 
appbed almost exclusively to manners and deport- 
ment A pi oiicl disposition will often show itself 
m haughty manners 

‘ Vanity ’ may exist along with pride or self- 
conceit, but is not implied by eithei of them It 
is a word which has undergone a great variety of 
changes Originally it meant emptiness, hollow- 
ness, (from the Latin lanus,') thence it came to 
signify something unreal fictitious, false This 
was its meaning m Shakspeaie’s time , he speaks 
of ‘ lying vainness ’ By degrees its meaning was 
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modified, till it came to be used m tbe sense 
which it bas now acquired — an excessive desire 
of applause and approbation foi qualities we do 
possess, as well as foi those we do not Persons 
aie said to be vain of then talents or beauty 
when they '/ call // possess these qualifications 

Many extiemely vain persons neveitheless 
underrate themselves , indeed, a high opinion of 
oneself acts lather as a check than an incentive 
to vanity 

‘ Arrogance ’ is often confounded with self- 
conceit, though totally different fiom it The 
quality is, m fact, consistent with a very low 
opinion of oneself, and a high admnation and 
lespect foi otheis It has been defined* as ‘an 
habitual and exclusive self -clef ei ence ’ An arro- 
gant man is without deference, even for those of 
whom he himself thinks most highly He may 
say, and think, that he is extremely inferior to 
ceitam peisons , he may hold them m the highest 
esteem and admnation , but weie they to differ 
fiom him on any point, even in a matter in which 
they weie fully conversant and he wholly igno- 
rant, he would set their opinions wholly at nought 
He may not have a high estimation of his own 
powers in geneial , but practically, on each pai- 
ticular occasion, he appears to think himself 
infallible and this is what leads many to attri- 
bute to self-conceit what m reality springs from 

* See Archbishop AVhately’s Rheto) ic, 7tli edit p 119 
See afo tlie aiticle in tins work under tlie head Defe- 
eexoe, &c 
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arrogance In fact, tlie diffeience maybe defined 
thus a conceited man is apt to think himself 
aht ays light, an airogant man aluays to tlmil 
himself light 

c Ostentation,’ again, implies a veiy open and 
marked display, whether of wealth, talent, or 
vntue , but it is generally limited eithei to a 
display of uches 01 of chai it if 


EFFECTS, CONSEQUENCES, RESULTS 

‘ Effects " are the genus, — ‘ consequences ’ and 
‘ lesults 5 the species, theiefore ‘ consequences and 
‘ results ’ must also be ‘ effects,’ — since the species 
includes the genus — but ‘ effects ’ are not neces- 
sarily ‘consequences’ or ‘lesults’ ‘Effects,’ as 
distinguished Horn the other terms we have men- 
tioned, are applied to something which immedi- 
ately follows from any cause, whethei mental oi 
physical They can therefore be to a ceitam ex- 
tent calculated on beforehand ‘ Consequences ' 
are more remote, and sprmg less dnectly flora 
causes; they rathei follow m the tram of an 
event We may foiesee the ‘consequences’ of 
anything, but we always act uith a view to its 
‘effects’ For instance, the effect of weaimg 
clothes is to covei one , the consequence is, that 
they weai out, we foiesee this consequence m 
buying them, but it is with a view to the imme- 
diate effect (the covering us) that we act 

Again, we should say, ‘ His conduct had a bad 
effect on those around him , ’ but not * bad conse - 
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qitenccs ’ although we might add, c that the conse- 
quence of this conduct was 3 — such and such an 
event Hence we see how much more remote aie 
‘ consequences 3 than { effects, 3 simply so called, 
although a ‘ consequence ’ must be an ‘ effect, 3 as 
before stated ‘ Effects 3 likewise often imply some 
direct agency or design, which ‘ consequences 3 
never do 

{ Results 3 are still more remote than 1 conse- 
quences 3 c Consequences 3 and ‘ effects 3 aie both 
applied to a change which is m the act of taking 
place, while ‘ lesult 3 implies the state of things 
when the change has taken place Hence, it is 
both moie i emote and more general than either 
c consequences 3 or 1 effects 3 We should say, ‘ My 
entieaties produced a powerful effect on him, and 
the i esult was, that he granted my request 3 The 
c effect 3 of ploughing is, the loosening of the soil , 
the { consequences 3 aie, that seed can be sown on 
it , the { lesult 3 is, the fertility of the land 

CONFLICT, COMBAT, CONTEST, CONTENTION 

Foimeily, the fiist two of these terms weie 
applied to the striving togethei of foes m battle , 
now, ‘ combat 3 is the only one used in this sense, 
though it is sometimes also applied figuratively 
to the strife of words, or of mental and moial 
feelmgs and emotions But 1 conflict 3 has almost 
entirely lost its ongmal meaning of a battle or 
sknmisli, and is only applied to it figuratively 
A ‘ contest 3 was never used for fighting ‘ Con- 
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test’ is geneially used for a hot argument or 
verbal dispute A ‘ conflict ’ is noiv more fre- 
quently applied to an inward struggle of the 
nnnd, — to the strife of contending opinions 01 
feelings We spealc of ‘ undergoing a mental 
conflict,’ — of ‘ conflicting passions,’ &c , but it is 
sometimes, though moie larely, used m the sense 
of ‘ contest ’ 

‘Contention’ was formeily used in the same 
sense as ‘ contest,’ as m Acts xv 39 ‘ and the 
contention was so sharp between them,’ &c Non, 

‘ contest ’ is used for the act of disputing or quar- 
lellmg, and ‘ contention’ for the haht We speak 
of ‘ a spirit of contention,’ (meaning a tendency to 
habitual striving and disputing,) 01 of ‘ a conten- 
tious disposition , ’ but nevei of a ‘ spmt of 
contest ’ 

DETESTATION, AVERSION, ANTIPATHY, DISLIKE, 
ABHORRENCE, HATRED, REPUGNANCE 

‘ Aversion’ is meiely a stionger foim of ‘ dis- 
like ’ they differ only in degiee, not m kmd 
We have a dislike to what is unpleasant to us — 
we have an aveision to something that shocks, 
disgusts, or inspiies us with horror 

‘ Antipathy ’ is always used for a causeless 
1 dislike,’ or rather for one of which we cannot 
define the cause Many persons have an ‘ anti- 
pathy ’ to a cat , this is perhaps not utteily 
without cause, and may be accounted for by the 
electricity which resides m that animal , but 
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being without, any certain and obvious leason, 
and unaccountable even to the peison who feels 
it, it is denominated an ‘ antipathy ’ 

When the discovenes of science shall have 
thrown moie light on the subject, an explanation 
will, doubtless, be affoided of many at present 
unaccountable antipathies, both with regaid to 
persons and things 

1 Repugnance ’ is a feeling akin to disgust , 
but it is often applied to an extreme reluctance, 
01 shrinking fiom some particulai course of action 

‘Hatred’ implies enmity, or a desne foi the 
destruction of its object It is geneially applied 
to qualities of a peisonal hncl, though not always 
stncth/ peisonal It may be dnected against ab~ 
sti actions of qualities, as, foi instance, we may 
hate a liai, a tiaitoi, an ungiateful man, m the 
abstract, but it is raiely directed — peihaps nevei 
conectly — against qualities belonging to things, 
whether m the abstract or otherwise In this 
respect it diffeis from some of the other words 
classified here * 

* Anstotle, m bis Hhetoi ic, has given an adumable 
parallel between ‘ anger ’ and ‘ hatred , ’ m which he pomts 
out that ‘ angei ’ can only he directed against an indn idual 
or individuals, while ‘hatred ’may he felt towards a class 
or nation, that ‘anger’ only seeks retaliation, which shall 
he Imown and understood as such by its object, while 
‘ hatred ’ desires destiuction , and lastly, that ‘ angei ’ can- 
not subsist at the same moment with ‘ feai ,’ though ‘ hatred ’ 
and ‘fear’ are quite compatible His example, however, 
has not been followed m this work, in classing ‘ anger ’ and 
‘ hatred ’ together, because, though the two passions may 
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< Detestation’ is somewhat like ( a\eision,’ but 
is oftenei applied to poisons 01 peisonnl qualities 
in the abstiacl We talk of ‘ detesting 5 ciuelty 
01 lying — -we should not speak of lulling an 
‘ aversion 5 to them — because ‘ aversion ’ is scaicely 
e\ei applied to qualifies in the uhintct 

‘ Abhoncnco 5 is as strong a teim as ‘a\er- 
sion,’ but it is diflei cntly applied ‘ Avei sion 5 
maybe felt eitliei tow aids individual pci^on^ or 
thing*, but nevei tow aids actions 1 Abhori once ’ 
is applied generally m reference to actions The 
propei object of abhoirence is guilt oi cinne, w T e 
maj r speak, indeed, of our ' abhori ence ’ of such 
and such a man , but it is always applied to him 
as the authoi of some cnuunal action, and, strictly 
speaking, it applies only to bad conduct 

ENEMY, ANTAGONIST, ADVERSARY, OPPONENT 

Of these four words, ‘ enemy ’ is the only one 
which implies geneial personal hostility We may 
be adveisanes, antagonists, or opponents of those 
with whom we aie m general on fnendly terms 
The chief diffeience, indeed, between an ‘enemy’ 
and an ‘adveisaiy’ is, that the w’ord ‘enemy ’ is 
oftenei applied to one who is pei sonally hostile, 
and ‘ adiersaiy 5 to one wdio happens foi a time 
to be placed m the position of an ‘ enemy,’ as m 


often ho confounded together, and mistaken one for the 
otlior, the two noids are not liable to ho mistaken, and it 
is with words that we have now to do 
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wtu 01 m aigument We should not speak of ‘ an 
enemy ’ at chess ‘ Antagonist ’ and ‘ opponent ’ 
are geneially used m speaking of a single combat, 
oi a debate oi dispute between hco ‘ Antagon- 
ist’ (as its etymology implies) is appbed to one 
who is actively sh ugqling -with another, whether 
literally or in aigument ‘ Opponent ’ simply de- 
notes one who diffeis, oi who opposes a passive 
resistance ‘ Antagonist ’ may be used eithei foi 
leal fighting, oi for cabal disputes , ‘ opjionent,’ 
almost exclusively foi the last 

Of these foui woids, two, ‘antagonist 5 and 
‘adveisary,’ aie exclusively peisonal The first, 
‘ enemy,’ may be used for one who has a hatred 
and uttei dislike of ceitain things , as, an ‘enemy 
to luxury ’ — ‘ an enemy to such and such a couise ’ 
‘ Opponent ’ is sometimes also used in the same 
way we may speak of ‘ an opponent of such and 
such measures,’ but always pai ticnlai ly and never 
genei ally — we could not speak, for instance, of an 
opponent to luxuiy or avarice 


REPROOF, REBUKE, REPRIMAND, CENSURE, RE- 
MONSTRANCE, EXPOSTULATION, REPROACH 

A ‘ lepioof ’ is a simple admonition, expiessive 
of our disappiobation, geneially addressed to some 
one beneath us m age or station ‘ Eebuke ’ is 
now used neaily m the same sense, but is a 
stionger term It was formeily appbed lather as 
a ‘ remonstiance ’ to an equal, or even to a supe- 
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nor , as m the Bible, 'Peter took hun and bogan 
to icbitlc him ’ * 

A ‘repnraand’ is always addiessed to mfe- 
1101s, and has a stionger sense than eitliei of the 
I'oimer Avoids It is undeistood to imply some- 
thing of an official repioof, and fiom one having 
authority 

c Censme ’ has less of pcisonahti/ than any of 
these voids, it is lathei the expiessiou of an 
nnfavouiable opinion than a direct reproof The 
conduct of a public man is ‘ceusuied’ in the 
papers, an autlioi is ‘ censuied m a review It 
is always applied to the opinions of equals, 01 to 
those who ludge as equals, even if they aie not 
really so "We nevei ‘ censuie ’ an mferioi, and m 
‘censuimg’ a supenoi, we place oui selves foi the 
tune on an equality v ith him 

‘ Bomonstiance ’ and £ expostulation ’ aie both 
moie argumentative, and hate more of the chaiac- 
tei of advice than any of the othei woids men- 
tioned, They have also this charactenstic, that 
they always imply an attempt to dissuade thou 
object from some action or line of conduct which 
is eitliei taking place, or about to take place, — 
some stop w Inch a peison is about to take while 
‘ censiue ’ applies to what is pad We might say, 
‘ His conduct deserves censiue, foi he acted as he 
did in spite of the i cmondi anccs (01 expostulations ) 
of his fi lends ’ 


* The nouns and verbs are here used indifferently, as 
they piLCisel} coi respond 
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Ar r v cr- rrjdtf, r^nind?. 


'I he <lii* f diflereuc** !> t'.efji those two words 
is, that « ‘remonstrant^ m*ty ho used with n 
siqvuor, while t xjnstulntion ’ is more general!) 
applied to mi equal or mfcuor 

A ‘r< pro mb’ difl-'is from all the other words 
no ntioiud, m ftire' wavs I’n-t, it is inon 1 pT- 
lormt, A ‘ n proof is olwm** Mipjxx'id to lie 
given for tie* lx unfit of th« parson repmv od , a 
1 re presell ’ is ofU n imieh a vent to the fodimri 
of the pm .on who give, it fTeondlv, it is not 
limited to nn\ grade or lohtf ion, but mu\ lx? given 
to equals, Mtpern'i", w inferior-. \ child trim 
lepro.ich a puuit with his neglected education, 
a King nm\ jiprwuh Ins subjuts for their deser- 
tion— his idles for their faithles-ness Tlurdlv. 
‘ upioacli ’ difler- m uspect of its object To 
npioich a jx'ivon, is to attribute n fault to him 
vvhuli he lift- itiif orlti tilt <1 , while to n prove him 
is to dwell on the wrong he has done m commu- 
ting it r J Inis, we u'joott the Itomnmsts for their 
idolatry, wen proarh «oino professed members of 
om own Church with being Koinnnists at heart 

UvSWLll, KLP1/1, ItEJOIXDLR 

An * answer ' and a ‘icply’ nan/ be s\non\- 
mous, but aro not alwnvs so In general, we are 
s nd to * answei ’ a tjuc*hon, and to ‘ leplv ’ to an 
aUail 'J'be fust time a question is lesponded to, 
it is alwnjs called an c answer , ’ but if tins again, 
is ‘ answered ’ the ‘answei’ to the ‘answei ’ is 
called a ‘ reply ’ A * rejoinder ’ is an ‘ answei ’ 
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A command , injunction, oidci 

given m support of some former ‘ answer ’ It is 
chiefly used ns a law-term, Tout m general it implies 
something said m a later stage of the debate or 
discussion, rather than a ‘ ieply ’ But ‘ answei ’ 
(when used as a noun or as a verb) is used in a 
secondary sense, to imply something which selves 
the purpose for which it was said — which satisfies 
the questioner, confutes 01 silences the objector, 
defeats the opponent, S.c 

A ‘ ieply is meiely something said in return, 
or by v ay of an ‘ answer ’ to some question, attack, 
&c Hence we say tins icphj is no aim'd , ’ 
‘Many books have been wntten in iejjh/ to this 
author, but he has nevei jet been amucied ’ 


A COMMAND, INJUNCTION, ORDER 

‘Command’ is the most general teim of the 
three We speak of a ‘ divme command,’ ratliei 
than * injunction ’ oi ‘ ordei ’ ‘ Injunction ’ 1 elates 
more to general conduct, ‘ordei’ to paiticnlar 
acts A child receives ‘oiders’to learn his les- 
son, but c injunctions ’ to be diligent and attentive 
We should not speak of giving a servant * orders,’ 
but ‘injunctions,’ to be tidy A ‘command,’ 
though nob more absolute or despotic than an 
‘order’ or ‘injunction,’ generally indicates per- 
sons of a highei station a king 01 general issues 
£ commands , ’ an mfeiioi officer gnes ‘ oiders ’ 

‘ Commandment,’ the other noun denved fioui 
the veib ‘ to command,’ is now nearly obsolete, 

K 
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Deference , t espied, veneration 


and used only for the laws laid down m the Bible 
The onginal meaning of our woid ‘command’ 
seems to have been power or authority (See 
Shakspeaee, King Lear ) 


DEFERENCE, RESPECT, VENERATION 

‘Defei elide’ may be felt for those whose general 
charactei we neither ‘ respect ’ nor £ venerate ’ It 
is often entei tamed unconsciously, and is nothing 
more than an habitual presumption m favoui of 
a pei son’s opmions , a feeling rathei than an 
opinion, that he is more likely to be light than 
anothei We may feel defeience for a person on 
pern ticulai points only , foi instance, we should 
defei to, or feel deference for, a sailor in matters 
connected with the sea, or a lawyer m questions 
of law But £ respect ’ and ‘ veneration ’ must be 
felt foi the whole character of then object These 
two last words appioach each othei m their mean- 
ing , but £ veneiation ’ is a much stronger senti- 
ment than £ respect ’ We may both 1 lespect ’ and 
£ venerate ’ those foi whom we have no £ defeience ,’ 
but this is a cncumstance larely if ever acknow- 
ledged, even to om selves * 

Lastly, £ lespect ’ and £ veneration ’ are felt ex- 
clusively foi moi al qualities, to which £ deference ’ 
is not confined We should not think of respect- 
ing such a man for his mathematical talents, or 

* See 'Whately’s Shctoi ic, under the Lead ‘ Defeience ’ 
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Illusion, delusion. 

venerating another for his skill m some w oik of 
art , but m both these cases we might feel 1 clefei- 
ence ’ 

CoitjU<t«i'J uoid '-. — The conjugates 1 respect- 
able utul ‘ \ enerablc ’ ha\ e considerably diverged 
from the meaning of (licit root c * Respectable ’ is 
nlmo-t the lowo-t term of approbation we can mo, 
and ‘ venerable ’ is alwajs applied to something 
, indent , whereas, we raw dictate’ value, 
whether m south or age 1 Deferential ’ is morel} 
applied to winutrs 'lhe veibs sfnctlv corre- 
spond with the nouns 


ILIA, SI OX, IIHLUSIOX 

‘ Illusion ’ has most to do with Msions of (he 
imagination 1 delusion’ with some decided mental 
deception, An ‘ illusion is an idea which is pre- 
sented before our Willy or mental vision, and 
winch does not exist in real if v A ‘delusion’ is 
a false view enter l lined of something which reall} 
exists, but which does not possess (he quality oi 
attribute emmeonslv ascribed to if 

‘Delusions may likewise be applied to pei- 
v oi ted opinio d*- A fanatic sectarian is said to 
be possessed bj ‘ delusions ’ ‘ Illusions,’ on ilio 
other hand, are solelj applied to tho visions of a 
distempered imagination, the chimerical ideas of 
one blinded by hope, passion or cicdulit} — oi, 
last]}, to spectral and othoi ocular deceptions, to 
winch tho woid ‘delusion’ is nevei applied 
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FALSEHOOD, FALSITY 

‘ Falsity ’ is, pi opeily speaking, the quality of 
a false proposition , falsehood/ the proposition 
itself When we have found out that a person 
has told a ‘falsehood/ we aie convinced of the 
‘ falsity ’ of his assertion The educated classes 
are very apt to use the woid ‘falsehood’ for 
‘ falsity , ’ as, ‘I perceive the falsehood of your 
declaiation ’ The vulgar fall into the leveise 
enoi, and sometimes speak of ‘ telling a falsity ’ 

DECEIT, DECEPTION, FKAUD 

‘ Deception ’ is used foi individual acts of one 
who deceives , ‘ deceit/ foi the acts, and also for 
the habit of mind, 01 for the act when contmued 
and repeated We speak of ‘ a long course of 
deceit / but of * an act of deception ’ ‘ Deception ’ 

is likewise used moie m respect of the effect 
pioduced on the poison deceived, ‘deceit’ with 
regard to the agent, or deceivei ‘ Deception ’ 
may theiefore be .used m cases wheie no guilt is 
implied , we speak of a ‘ deception ’ of the senses, 
an optical ‘ deception/ &c * ‘ Deceit ’ could not 

be used m these mstances, as it always has a re- 
feience to the intention of the agent The con- 
jugate ‘ deceptive ’ is generally applied to illusions 
of 'the senses 

‘Fraud’ is always used for an individual act 
of deceit 1 a system of fraud ’ is a senes of such 
individual acts 


* See the article on tlie adjectives Deceitful, Ac 
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ADMITTANCE, ADJUSSION 

‘Admittance 5 is almost mvanably applied to a 
liteial permission to enter some place, and is never 
used figuratively ‘ Admission ’ is moie geneial in 
its signification, and is used botli m a liteial and 
m a figurative sense, as, ‘to mako some admis- 
sions on a disputed subject ’ But even m the 
literal sense, in which either ‘ admittance ’ 01 
‘ admission ’ may be used, they somewhat differ m 
their shades of meaning 

‘Admittance 5 is, in fact, a i iqht to ‘ admission ’ 
When a ticket of ‘ admittance * to some show oi 
sight is givon, it implies meiely a pei mission to 
entei when we lme entered, we have obtained 
‘ admission 1 ‘ admittance ’ was gained as soon as 
the ticket was ouis 

COMPULSION, COERCION, RESTRAINT, 
CONSTR VINT 

‘ Compulsion 5 and ‘coeicion ’ aie moie active 
m their signification than the two othei teims 
mentioned , that is to say, tliej^ imply a positive 
as well as negative force We aie ‘restrained’ 
f> om doing something wo should wish to do , but 
we are ‘ coeiced,’ or ‘ compelled,’ to act m some 
way against our -will A pnsonei is compelled to 
work m a house of collection, he is lestiamed 
fiom escaping* 

Secondly, ‘compulsion’ and ‘coeicion’ aie 


* The verbs here correspond with the nouns,- 
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never used to express the foice a peison exercises 
on himself , but only in 1 elation to others, ‘ le- 
straint ’ and ‘ constraint ’ may be apphed to 
oui selves 

There is a difference, again, between * compul- 
sion ’ and ‘ coercion ’ 1 Compulsion ’ is actual 

foice, used directly to induce otheis to act as we 
would have them do, ‘ coeicion ’ is a moie re- 
motely exercised force, bemg an appeal to the 
passion of fear & c A government is said to use 
‘ coercion ’ to make its subjects profess the esta- 
blished form of religion , a traveller in the hands 
of lobbers gives up his purse, or signs an order 
for a lansom, under ‘ compulsion ’ It is true that 
m both cases, the object may be gained by 
awakening the same kind of fear but the word 
‘ coercion ’ directs the attention rather to the 
moial oi mental, and { compulsion’ to the physical 
force employed * 

{ Constraint ’ differs from ‘ restraint,’ chiefly m 
implying a resistance of the will to the force 
used ‘ Kestramt,’ when applied to the power we 
exercise on am selves, generally implies that force 
which is exerted by an inward punciple of self- 
contiol , while c constiaint,’ though it may be ex- 
ercised on oui selves, proceeds fiom some external 
cause, supplying the motive A man of flail 

* The verb ‘ compel ’ is now only used m cases where 
the force used is successful as, ‘He compelled him to sign ’ 
In old English it was used for an attempt to compel by 
violent urging, as in Acts zsvi 11, ‘ I compelled them 
x to blaspheme ’ 
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temper ‘ restrains 5 lirmself through a sense of duty , 
hut he is ‘ constiamed ’ to control himself by the 
piesence of those whom he feais, respects, oi le- 
gards with suspicion We exercise ‘ constiamt 
on oui selves unwillingly a ‘ constrained 1 manner 
always implies a mannei acted upon by some in- 
fluence fiom without, not by any inward motive 
— a curb put on the manner It is theiefoie 
geneially appked to ouiiimd indications, whereas 
‘restraint 5 may be exercised on the feelings oi 
passions Restraint also is always negative , but 
a man may be constrained to do something 

‘Constiamt 5 is always personal ‘restraint 5 
may be applied to the emotions or feelings A 
man is himself ‘ constrained , 5 we should not say 
that his feelings weie ‘constiamed , 5 his feelings, 
or emotions, are ‘ restrained 5 

Again, ‘ constraint 5 is positive, ‘ restiamt 
negative , hence the passage m the Bible, ‘ The 
love of Christ constiameth us 5 * - We could not 
say, ‘ lestrameth 5 us, unless it were fiom doing 
anytlnng to which we were tempted A person is 
‘ resti aimed 5 fiom some action, and ‘constrained 5 
to do it 

DETERMINATION, RESOLUTION, DECISION. 

‘ Decision 5 differs from the other two words m 
implying a choice between several couises of 
action, which the otheis do not 

* In old English, the verh * constrain ’ had a wider sense 
than it has now, being often used where we should now 
use the words 1 urge 5 or 1 persuade ’ 
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We ‘decide 5 * between opposite courses, we 
‘determine’ wliafc to do, and ‘lesolve’ to carry 
out our ‘ determination ’ ‘ Determination ’ is a 

lower kmd of ‘ decision ’ ‘ Resolution 5 lias more 

of a moral character A ‘ resolution ’ taken is a 
promise made to oneself A stubborn man is 
‘ determined ’ A firm man is ‘ resolved ’ A man 
who is quick m foimmg a judgment and firm m 
adhering to it, is ‘ decided ’ A ‘ resolute ’ or a 
‘ decided ’ character both imply something higher 
than a ‘ determined ’ one 

These three substantives have m fact two 
meanings — one implying the ad of ‘lesolvmg,’ or 
‘ deciding,’ or ‘ detei mining , ’ the othei, the habit 
We have been consideiing the lattei, which would, 
however, be better expiessed by ‘ resoluteness,’ 
‘ decisiveness,’ &c 


NARRATION, NARRATIVE, RELATION, ACCOUNT, 
HISTORY, TALE 

‘ Nairative ’ and ‘ narration ’ are nearly the 
same, and are the widest in their meaning of all 
the group ‘ Relation 1 is also nearly synonymous 
with them, but is less frequently used, being moie 
French than English An ‘ account ’ is always a 
report of some individual event, and is only 


* The conjugate verbs and adjectives have correspond- 
ing senses with the substantives, 
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used when its connexion with the event alluded 
to is decidedly expressed We may speak gene- 
lally of an interesting ‘ narrative ’ or ‘ nanation, 
but an account must always be of some incident, 
its connexion with v, kick is never lost sight of or 
left to be understood 

A ‘ recoid ’ is a report of some event, 01 series 
of events, made for the purpose of reference, — 
something of the natuie of a memoiandum of a 
fuller land 

A c history ’ must always be a connected ac- 
count of a senes of events, generally one of some 
length The incidents recorded m it must be of 
some importance m themselves — we should not 
speak of the ‘history 5 of any trivial occurrence, 
except ironically The expi ession ‘ family histoi y ’ 
is no exception to this rule, for it has a relative 
.importance, though only of a private character, 
but ‘ lustory 5 is more usually and correctly appro- 
priated to public events It is always used for 
a geneial outline, whereas ‘account’ must be 
particular We should say, ‘ m the histoi y of this 
author we have an account of such and such a 
battle ’ 

The events related in history are always at 
least supposed to be true whereas the woid 
‘ story ’ is generally (though not universally) 
applied to evident and apparent fiction, or to 
something, at all events, of doubtful truth For 
instance, we say, ‘ I will tell you the histoi y of my 
life , ’ but ‘ He told me a long stoi y of what 
happened to him, which I did not believe ’ 
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The three words, ‘ history, 5 c story, 5 and ‘ narra- 
tive, 5 are however often used synonymously 

‘ Tale 5 is nearly the same as £ story, 5 hut im- 
phes fiction still more decidedly and necessai ily 
We always speak of a ‘ fairy tale, 5 a ‘legendary 
tale 5 — ‘ story 5 in this case would not be used 
The expiession, ‘he told me the whole stonj ,’ 
would not necessarily imply fiction if the word 
‘ tale 5 were substituted, it certainly would The 
only exception, indeed, to this word’s implying 
fiction, is the expression ‘ tale-bearing, 5 or ‘ tale- 
telling 5 


DISPLAY, SHOW, PAEADE. 

‘ Display 5 is the only one of these three terms 
which does not necessarily imply excess , for 
though the expression ‘ a love of display 5 is 
sometimes used m that sense, yet we frequently 
speak of ‘ a display 5 of talent oi beauty, without 
meaning to convey the idea of blame by the term 
‘ Display 5 is not limited to any one class of 
subjects, but is equally used in material and m 
abstract cases ‘ This man is clever, but is too 
fond of the display of his talents 5 ‘ the song she 
sang was well fitted for the display of hei powers 
of voice , 5 1 the peacock seems to dekgkt m the 
display of his fine plumage 5 

‘ Show, 5 when used by itself, is always applied 
to an appearance of outward and material splen- 
dour — either something that indicates wealth, or 
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an imitation of it , * we say, for instance, ‘ wealth 
is too often wasted m idle show — a love of show 
and brilliancy has mined many’ ‘Show,’ how- 
ever, when used m conjunction with anothei 
substantive, is more like ‘ display ’ m its mean- 
ing, but conveys also the idea of fiction A 
‘ show ’ of piety must be feigned One who 
really gives munificently may make a ‘ display ’ 
of his libeiality , but if he were said to ‘ make a 
show of libeiality,’ it would imply that he only 
appeal ed to give, while he really kept back his 
money 

* Parade ’ may be applied either to matenal 
objects or to mental qualifications , m both cases 
it indicates an excessive and absuid display and 
boasting — which forces the things ‘displayed’ 
upon the public notice in an offensive manner 
A refined peison may be fond of ‘ show,’ or in- 
clined to ‘ display ’ ‘ parade ’ is always vulgai 


IMAGINATION, CONCEPTION, FANCY 

‘Imagination’ and ‘fancy’ are fiequently 
confounded togethei, but aie, neveitheless, veiy 
distinct m their signification In the fiist place, 
‘ imagination ’ implies more of a ci eative power 
than ‘ fancy , ’ it requires a gi eater combination 
of various poweis, and is theiefore a higher 


* The adjective 1 showy ’ corresponds with this sense of 
the word ‘ show.’ 
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exercise of genius ‘ Fancy,’ on tlie other hand, 
is moie an employment of ingenuity and taste, 
though it also i equnes inventive powei Secondly, 
* imagination ’ implies a longer flight , ‘ fancy,’ 
rather a succession of shoi t efforts the one is a 
steady blaze, the other a series of spaikles An 
epic poem would requne an exercise of the firsts 
a ballad, or other lighlei production, of the last 
Hence v, e may see that, as it had been well re- 
marked, the diffeience between the two is, in 
some measure, one of subject-matter, for the 
same power winch we call ‘ fancy,’ when em- 
ployed in a melody of Moore, would be called 
‘ imagination ’ m the woiks of Dante or Milton 

In short, the effoi ts of ‘ fancy ’ bear the same 
relation to those of ‘ imagination ’ that the carving 
and polishing of a gem or seal does to sculpture 

In the thud place, mt may come into woilcs 
of ‘fancy,’ and could not be admitted into the 
piovmce of ‘imagination’ The same remark 
applies to what aie called conceits 

‘ Conception ’ has something in common with 
imagination, but it implies moie decidedly a 
ci eative power, and is l eferi ed to something tan- 
gible and real , whereas, m efforts of fancy and 
imagination, theie is always a consciousness of 
unreality The province of ‘ conception ’ is that 
which has a real existence Hence the pro- 
ductions of pamteis, sculptois, and musicians aie 
called ‘ conceptions ’ 

‘ Conception ’ also denotes something framed 
and originated m our own min d , whereas the 
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imagination or fancy may be acted on merely 
from without. The poet or wiiter of fiction 
exeicises lus own conceptions, but awakens tbe 
unasanation of Ins readers 

o 


CONVICTION, PERSUASION 

1 Conviction’ is tbe act of tbe undei dandinq , 
c persuasion,’ of tbe u ill 1 Conviction is effected 
by sucb a tram of argument as will bring the 
understanding to admit tbe conclusion to which 
it leads , c persuasion ’ is effected by exhortation, 
whose office it is to enlist the feelings and mil m 
the orator’s service The first is the province of 
logic , the second, of rhetoric , but it is a mistake 
to suppose, as many do, that they can be exer- 
cised independently of each othei , m reference to 
action 

To induce men to act as we would have them 
do, two conditions are requisite first, they must 
be shown that ceitain means aie essential, or at 
least the best possible, ton ards a certain end , 
and, secondly, that the end to be attained is 
desirable * It would be of no use to prove to an 
army that such and such means were likely to 
enable them to conquer the enemy, unless they 
were inspired with the dcsn e of victory , and, on 
the other hand, the most animating exhortations 
to bravery and danng would not induce them to 


See AVhately’s Rhetoric, Part II , chap i , § 1 
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a certain mode of procedure, unless they thought 
it conducive to that object 

But often one half of the desired effect has 
been abeady accomplished, and we have only the 
othei half to perfoim the auditors are already 
convinced, and we have only to exhort, — 01 , their 
feelings or desires sufficiently excited, and we 
have only to convince them of the best means foi 
accomplishing the end in view 

Hence, it is a mistake to say that the wisest 
of man kin d are governed by reason, and the 
majority by their feelings , for the wise could not 
act on their convictions, unless then will were 
influenced , and the multitude are convinced as 
well as impelled bj r feeling, though they are often 
led by their passions to accept bad and incon- 
clusive leasonmg as convincing 

The leal state of the case is, that the wisest 
and best of mankind use their reason to bimg 
their will and feelings under conti ol, while the 
unthinking ciowd allow their feebngs to take cap- 
tive then reason, and are first excited, and then 
convinced on insufficient grounds 

‘ Persuasion,’ then, is the widei term of the 
two it includes both ‘ conviction ’ and that ex- 
citement of feeling which leads to action , while 
‘conviction’ alone is inactive Foimerly ‘per- 
suasion ’ was used much as ‘ conviction ’ is now, as 
we may see m some passages of our Bible transla- 
tion From the old use of the woid piobably arose 
the expiession, ‘religious pei suasion,’ though 
it might almost pass foi a satne on the proneness 
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of mankind to follow tkeir feelings ratliei tlian 
tlieir leason in inatteis of leligious belief 

GOODRESS, VIRTUE. 

These woids are often used mdisciiminately , 
but when then meaning is distinct, ‘ goodness ’ is 
usually applied to that wlncb is natuial and with- 
out effoit, and ‘ viitue ’ to the ment which springs 
fiom self-discipline, and a steady resistance to 
temptations which aie felt to be stioug * 

One who had been bi ought up as a thief would 
be doing a viiluous action m abstaining fiom 
depiedation, if, by long-continued efforts, his 
chaiactei at last so impioved that theft was odious 
instead of tempting to "him, he would peifoim 
fewei virtuous acts, but his ‘ goodness 5 would be 
greatei ‘ Goodness of heait 5 is, indeed, used to 
express a meie passive benevolence, but ‘good- 
ness , 5 in the cibshaet , is used to expiess a higher 
excellence than ‘ virtue 5 We can ventuie to 
apply the term to the Supreme Being , wheieas 
‘ vntue 5 is purely a human quality As long as 
we live on this eaith, the best must spend then 


* A very pleasing description of untutored natuial good- 
ness of disposition may be found m Woi da worth’s Ode to 
Duty 

Glad hearts, without lepronch or blot, 

Who do tby will and know it not 

Tho word ‘ virtuo ’ could not bo applied to this instinc- 
tive kind of goodness noi could it bo applied to tho 
highest kind , it seems to indicate a middle state 
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lives in resisting and struggling against tempta- 
tions, and conti oiling evil tendencies , but m sin- 
less perfection tlieie can be no virtue 

HINDRANCE, OBSTACLE, IMPEDIMENT 

A ‘Inndiance’ bolds us back when we aie 
about to start forward , an 1 obstacle ’ is found in 
our patli, and opposes us wben we have staited 
an c impediment’ makes our furthei progiess more 
difficult, and hampers us m wbat we wish to do, 
whence the Romans called their baggage impedi- 
menta A weight earned is an 1 impediment , 5 a 
bar thiown acioss the load is an ‘obstacle,’ an 
importunate visitor who prevents oui setting out 
is a ‘ hindrance ’ We might say, ‘ I had so many 
hindrances befoie starting that I could not set 
out as early as I wished , I had many things to 
carry With me, and this was an impediment to my 
speed , the obstacles I met with on the load 
tempted me to turn back ’ 

A c hindrance ’ oi * impediment ’ may be 
meiely of a matei lal kind , an ‘ obstacle ’ is some- 
thing decidedly hostile, and set m opposition to 
us Even when the ‘ obstacle ’ is inanimate, we, 
as it weie, personify it foi the time, and consider 
it in the light of something intentionally hostile 
Hence, the expressions we use m connexion 'with 
these words aie different 'We remove an ‘ impedi- 
ment ’ or ‘ hindrance , ’ we surmount an £ obstacle ’ 
We pioceed notwithstanding an ‘impediment’ or 
‘ hindrance , ’ in spite of an ‘ obstacle ’ 
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‘Allegiance 5 is a punciple of action, ‘ loyally’ 
is allegiance m action 4 Loyalty ’ is also moi e 
peisonal, and is more limited to oui relation to 
a lieieditary monarcli , ‘allegiance’ would apply 
equally to any form of government winch we aie 
bound to obey 

The conjugate adjectives ai e ‘ liege ’ and ‘ loyal,’ 
and the difference between them is best shown by 
remailang that the liege subjects of a monaioh are 
often far fiom loyal * 

Both ‘ loyal ’ and ‘ loyalty ’ have negative con- 
jugates, ‘ disloyal r and ‘disloyalty,’ this is not 
the case with ‘ liege ’ and ‘ allegiance ’ Hence our 
allegiance nitty be called absolute or passive , om 
loyalty lelative oi active We acknowledge oui 
allegiance, we show our loyalty 

SECURITY, SAFETY, SURETY 

‘ Security ’ has preserved something of its ety- 
mological meaning (seem us, without care), it 
implies an absence of all fear or anxiety, but not 
necessanly absence of dangei, foi theie . may be a 
false security 

* The plnnses ‘liege man’ (mssal) and ‘liege loid’ 
(soi ereign) hm e given rise to much control ersy In old 
English ‘lego poustee ’ (Barhoui s Jh ucc) meant free sove- 
reignty Hence the etj mology of * liege’ is sought m Old 
High German ‘lidic’ or ‘ledic’ (modern ‘ ledig ’), free, un- 
fettered 

L 
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By c safety ’ we understand a well-giounded 
security , an absence of dangei , not merely of the 
sense of danger. We might say, ‘ They believed 
themselves in a place of safety , but theirs was a 
false seem ity.’ 

‘ Security ’ has, however, another sense, neaily 
synonymous with ‘surety,’ both refemng to 
precautions taken to ensuie safety The adjective 
‘ secure,’ and the veib ‘ to secure,’ are not conjugate 
with the noun ‘ security,’ but lather with ‘ safety ’ 
The adjective ‘sure’ is a conti action of ‘se- 
cure,’ and when applied to things and places is 
synonymous with it , when to persons, it implies a 
strong conviction , but not certain knowledge 


REFORStATION, REFORM 

‘ Refoi mation ’ is generally applied to great 
occasions, to the amendment of principles, articles 
of belief, oi pomts affecting the highest and gravest 
interests of a nation or individual ‘ Reform ’ is 
oftener applied to practical details We speak of 
a ‘ reformation ’ m rekgion, but of a ‘ reform ’ m 
government, of the ‘reformation’ of a criminal, 
but of a ‘ reform ’ m the management of a house- 
hold or administration of busmess A man whose 
chaiactei has undeigone a complete ‘reformation,’ 
will generally effect a ‘ reform ’ in his habits and 
way of life 

It is a recent custom to speak of ‘ reforming ’ 
abuses , but this is an impropriety of language , 
abuses may be remedied, or extupated, but they 
cannot be ‘ reformed ’ In the same way we speak 
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improperly of ‘ anmq diseases,’ it, is*, couecfcly 
speaking, the imlxcni vrlio is cured 


rArrir- BKLirr, ckrtuxty. 

‘Relief’ is nieiol} nn assent of the nuclei - 
standing, m which the ml! is no), concenied and 
tins is the clnef distinction between it and faith. 

Faith mav, howctei, be said to Imvc besides 
this, three distinguishing characteristics 

Fiis-t, — It must be a belief founded on nvlho- 
i ify , this does not imph a blind a^enf, in the 
absence of pi oof for we mav have good and 
sufficient cwdence foi the t rust woi tinners of our 
authority It is often supposed tlmt faith, to be 
perfect, requires that reason should be put aside, 
or kept m subjection* but ibis would be to make 
o ( rtuhii/ n necessary accompaniment of faith. It is 
too often found so combined . but the highest faith 
is not of this nature The true test of its merit 
and virtue is, not assenting to am thing against 
our tendon, but against our iqejudiui > or xnlch"-h 
Secondly, — Faitli implies an assent to a s\ stem 
or series of propositions, not to one insulated fact, 
Our trust m the asseition of somo one who was 
administering medicine to us, that lie bad taken 
a certain bottle fiom a ceitam shelf, would not bo 
called fmth , though our reliance on his guicial 
mode of practice would be so designated.'* 


* Tlio pnmnrj notion of faith would seem to ho, trust m 
n per son 
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Thirdly, — Faith is generally of a practical 
nature We do not speak of having ‘ faith ’ in 
the Copemican system, though we may believe it 
firmly on authority, because it does not chiectly 
lead to any comse of action but one who had 
been induced by the lepresentations of its earliest 
followeis to attempt a voyage lound the world, 
would be justly said to have ‘ faith 5 m what they 
told him, because he not only held then opmions 
m theoiy, but followed them up m practice 

Hence a meie assent to the tiutlis of Christi- 
anity, such as we give to any mere historical fact, 
and which does not affect the conduct, cannot be 
called ‘ faith 5 

£ Certainty 5 is generally applied to a firm con- 
viction of the tiutli of any proposition but when 
opposed to ‘belief 5 oi ‘faith , 5 it describes moie 
conectly that conviction which is only produced 
by demonstration, oi the evidence of the senses 
‘ Ceitamty 5 has come to be applied by a me- 
tonymy to "the ihmg which is the object of aceitam 
belief 


FORGIVENESS, PARDON 

As is usually the case where a Saxon and a 
Latm word are used m nearly the same sense, the 
Saxon woid gives the more forcible, homely, and 
serious meaning — the Latm, on the other hand, 
the more polite and colloquial one 

Both ‘forgiveness 5 and ‘pardon 5 are abke 
used, it is true, in a leligious sense, but m oidi- 
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nary life, ‘paidon’ is applied m more trifling 
matters than ‘ foigiveness ’ We beg a person’s 
* pai don’ foi jostling him m a crowd we ask Ins 
4 forgiveness ’ for having seriously injured him 

It is remarkable that the words m all Euro- 
pean languages which expiess ‘forgiveness’ or 
‘ pardon,’ all imply fee gift 

FEELINGS, SENTIMENTS 

‘ Sentiments ’ are used m a widei sense than 
‘feelings,’ including not only uliat are strictly 
called ‘ matters of feeling’ but also matteis of 
opinion of one kind , viz , those m which feelmgs 
are concerned Thus we speak of oui sentiments 
on religious, political, oi moial questions, but we 
should not speak of ‘ sentiments ’ on chemistry or 
mathematics ‘ Sentiments ’ aie never spoken of 
alone and m tire abstiact, except in reference to 
the natuial moial faculties, in a physiological 
sense We speak of a peison as having ‘strong’ 
oi ‘lively’ feelings, but never as having strong 
‘ sentiments 5 

SPEECH, OBATION, HARANGUE, DISCOURSE 

A member of Parliament makes a ‘ speech , ’ 
a king is received by a deputation, whose leader 
makes an ‘oration’ m his honour, a popular 
leader makes a ‘harangue ’ to a mob A ‘ speech’ 
is the simplest mode of delivering one’s senti- 
ments , an ‘ oration ’ is an elaborate and prepared 
speech, a ‘harangue’ is a vehement appeal to 
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tlie passions of the peisons addiessed, 01 a speech 
which has something disputations and combative 
m it 

A 1 discourse ’ is a set speech on some subject 
which is intended to convey insti uction to the 
listeners It diffeis from the other thieem being 
applied to what is written — the otheis aie only 
spoken 

PITY, COMPASSION, SYMPATHY 

‘ Pity ’ and ‘ compassion ’ l esemble each othei 
veiy nearly in then signification , but there is a 
shade of difference ‘ Pity ’ often implies an ap- 
pioach to contempt, ‘compassion’ has moie of 
tenderness m it We may speak of pitying the 
wicked, oi the hopelessly foolish we only speak 
of compassionating those into whose feelings we 
can entei, and whose actions we may conceive 
ourselves perfoiming Again, ‘ compassion 5 is 
sometimes felt foi imaginary sonows, ‘pity’ 
seldomer 

‘ Sympathy ’ implies moie of fellow-feeling 
than eithei of the other terms, and is not re- 
stricted to subjects of pain, but may be equally 
felt for the pleasures of others 

A certain degree of equahty in station, age, 
mind, or qualities, is essential We cannot feel 
sympathy with any but one who is nearly an 
equal , we may feel compassion for a superior or 
mfenoi likewise , we pity, generally, only one 
whom we regard as m some way an mfenoi * 

Hence, a lugli-spirited person feels it a degradation to 
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Great admiration and pity cannot be felt at tbe 
same time for tbe same person. No one could 
pity a maibyr, or a bero nobly dying for bis 
country Tbe proper object of * pity,’ as bas been 
well observed by an eminent wntei * is suffering 
not uliolly unmerited, but occasioned ratber by 
weaknesses than faults , its most fitting subject is a 
character of mixed good and evil, being neither of 
a very high nor low oidei — like Shakspeare’s 
Lem, for example, 01 Scott’s Amy Eohsmt 


MODESTY, DIFFIDENCE, HUMILITY 

‘ Modesty 1 and ‘ humility ’ are virtues , c diffi- 
dence’ is not m itself a virtue, and, m some 
cases, even amounts to a defect It implies a 
great, sometimes even an excessive, distrust of 
our own powers A diffident man will shrink 
from doing that which he is perfectly equal to 
perform, fiom an unreasonable dread of failure 
‘ Modesty ’ does not imply self-distrust, but simply 
an unwillingness to put ourselves forwaid, and an 
absence of all over-confidence m oui own poweis 
A modest man may feel a pioper confidence mins 

ho the object of pity Scott has alluded to this feeling m 
the Lady of the Lale — 

And last, and worst to spirit proud, 

Had home the pity of the cioicd 
* In one of the earlier numbers of the Quartei ly Iteueiv 
The doctrine is Aristotle’s, to whom the reviewer refers 
These articles, by the late Nassau Semor, were aftei wards 
published in a volume, with the title of Essays on Fiction 
(Longman) 
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own powers, but be will not be eagei to display 
them He will rather shrink fiom notice than 
conit it, and when called to any post of distinc- 
tion, he will 1 bear his honouis meekly, 5 and make 
no attempt to claim even the deference which 
might faniy be due to him 

And here it may be remarked, that the jealousy 
felt by the generality of mankind towaids supenor 
talents is such, that a man of eminent abilities is 
scarcely foigiven foi rating himself as he deserves 
— though one of model ate intellect is allowed to 
do so 

‘ Humility ’ somewhat lesembles ‘ modesty,’ but 
it implies rather a i eadmess to yield ow claims 
than a leluctance to court notice ‘Humility’ 
is often falsely defined to be a disposition to un- 
deriate ourselves, bat this is a mistake Theie 
is no humility m a clevei man’s thinking him- 
self a fool , m fact, such a mistaken estimate is 
more likely to lead to a restless, irritable vanity 
Real humility consists m labing our own claims 
low in being willing to waive our rights, and 
descend to a lower place than might be our due , 
m being leady to admit oui liabikty to eiror, and 
listening patiently to objections, even when they 
tk wait oui views, m fieely owning our faults 
when conscious of having been wrong, and, m 
short, m not being over-careful of our own dignity 

Finally, we may consider that the opposite to 
diffidence is confidence , the opposite to ‘ modesty,’ 
impudence or assuiance, the opposite to ‘ humi- 
bty, pnde or conceit 
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AUSTERITY, SEVERITY, RIGOUR, STERNNESS, 
STRICTNESS 

‘ Austenty ’ and ‘ strictness 5 are the only ones 
among these terms winch apply to the mode of 
life ‘ Strictness ’ is ‘ligour,’ m the sense of a 
particular adheience to rules, and steadiness m 
enforcmg them It also usually implies a disposi- 
tion to multiply rules and pi obibitions — to 1 est.nct 
hbeity ( Austenty 5 is chiefly used m lefeience 
to the person characterised ‘ Seventy 5 is almost 
exclusively applied to our judgments of, or conduct 
to, others £ Rrgoui ’ may eithei mean an excess 
of seventy, or great strictness in adhering to l ules 

A hermit leads a life of austenty , a parent oi 
teachei may tieat his children or pupils with 
sere) ity , the laws undei a despotic government 
aie enforced with nqout ‘ Rigoui ’ does not 
necessarily imply severity, but only stnctness , a 
government may enforce moderate rules with 
ligour 

The opposite to ‘rigour’ is ‘relaxation,’ as 
‘lax’ is to * ngoious, ’ the opposite of ‘ seventy ’ 
is ‘ mildness , ’ that of ‘ austprity ’ — as relating to 
our conduct with others’— is ‘ indulgence , but 
petsonal austenty has no opposite, except that 
which points out a blameable excess on the one 
side, as self-indulgence, or luxuriousness The 
medium m which, as Anstotle says, virtue lies, is 
nameless * 

* It may, perhaps, be suggested that the word ‘ tern- 
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‘ Sternness ’ is more applicable to character and 
manners than to judgment and actions A man 
of stem disposition shows it to all with whom he 
comes m contact whether offenders or not 


The two following groups of synonyms (with 
the exception of the paragraph on c cleverness ’) 
are quoted from the Diary of Sv James Mach atosh, 
whose definitions cannot be improved upon — 


4 GENIUS, TTCSD01I, ABILITIES TALENTS, PAKT3, 
INGENUITY, CAPACITY,’ CLEVERNESS 

‘ Genius is the power of new combination, and 
may be shown m a campaign, a plan of policy, a 
steam-engine, a system of philosophy, or an epic 
poem It seems to require seriousness, and some 
dignity in the purpose , on ludicrous subjects it is 
called wit , and m weaving together the parts of 
an argument, or the incidents of a tale, it receives 
the inferior name of ingenuity 

‘ Wisdom is the habitual employment of a 
patient and comprehensive understanding m com- 

perance ’ would express this medium , but the use of tins 
word by itself is almost entirely confined to moderation m 
eating and drinking , and it would, therefore, be more 
appropriately described as a medium between 'intemper- 
ance' and ‘ abstemiousness,’ than between ' austerity ’ and 
‘ self-indulgence/ which apply to e\ ery part of a person s 
life, and are not restricted to the gratification of the appe- 
tite 
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b imn g vanous and 1 emote means to promote tlie 
happiness of mankind It is most pi opeily applied 
to linn who actually renders signal services of the 
most difficult natiue to society It is well used to 
denote the teacheis of moral and political tiuth, 
because the inculcation of such tiuth must in 
process of time pioduce its piactical application 
It is also applied to those who impiove the general 
modes of exerting intellect, bom a just, though 
not perhaps distinct, perception of the ultimate 
tendency of intellectual cultivation to increase 
the means of happiness, and to impiove the moral 
natuie of man But to mere speculation, 01 to 
those sciences of which the piofessors have no 
immediate refeience to human impi ovement, this 
high and august term cannot be applied It is 
the loftiest and most veneiable of all teims of 
commendation, because it is the only woid foi 
intellectual supenonty, which necessarily includes 
a moial tendency, if not a virtuous puipose It 
is the highest exertion of reason for the most puie 
end 

1 Abilities may be exerted in conduct, 01 in 
the arts and sciences, but rathei m the former , 
and when the term is applied to the lattei, it 
is rathei in the piactical sense of attaining a 
particular object than m that of geneial excel- 
lence 

1 Talents aie the power of executmg well a 
conception, either ongmal oi adopted They 
may be possessed m a degiee veiy chspiopoi tioned 
to geneial power, as habit may stiengthen a mind 
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for one sort of exertion far above its general 
vigour. 

‘ Pat ts liave lost a consul ei able portion of their 
dignity They were used m the last centmy 
peihaps almost in the sense m which we now r 
rathei employ talents Tliey at piesent, if at all 
used, might signify a specious soit of smaitness' 

c Capacity is a power of acquiring It is most 
remaikable m the chffeient degiees of facility 
with which different men acquire a language 

* Sir Isaac Newton and Milton are equally men 
of genius Bacon is the wnsest of wnteis, not 
only because he is so great a teacher of moral and 
civil wisdom, but because he has contiibuted moie 
than any othei man to the general improvement 
of the human undei standing Sn Isaac Newton 
had the highest philosophical genius, but thp 
sciences on which he employed it do not allow 
the piaise of wisdom S 11 Robert Walpole and 
Loid Godolphin w r ere ministers of great abilities, 
though they did not possess either the brilliant 
talents of Bolmgbioke, or the commanding genius 
of Chatham ’ 

‘ Cleverness ’ * is coirectly applied to a certain 
quickness and readiness in the opeiations of the 
mind, and especially m the act of acqmnng know- 
ledge But the loose way m which ideas are ex- 


* Tins word is considered by Skeat to be a corruption 
of the old adjective delivci , from Latin (do + hbei).. See 
Trencbs English Past and Piesent, p 245, IStb edition, 
188b 
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Foi iitude , cow aqe, valom , cCc 

pressed, in ordinary conversation lias led to a con- 
siderable abuse of tins word, winch is not seldom 
applied to every kind of talent 

‘ FORTITUDE, COURAGE, VALOUR. BRAVERY, 
INTREPIDITY, GALLANTRY, HEROISM 

‘ Foititude is the most compiehensive of these 
words It is always used morally, and is the 
name of a virtue winch consists m the habit of 
bearing pain and encountering danger It is 
often confined to the endurance of pain, and is 
used almost synonymously with patience, though 
it rather indicates a spirit that resists pam, than 
one which submits to it Cow aqe is active foi ti- 
tude , and is shown against every sort of danger 
Btaierq and laloui are both cow aqe, exhibited 
against the danger of death from a living opponent, 
h ate i q, perhaps, extends to all living opponents , 
talom is certainly confined to human adversaries, 
and chiefly, if not solely, m regular war Fnm 
cow aqe is intrepidity, adventurous coinage is 
gallantly The contempt of danger, not fiom 
ignorance or inconsiderate levity, but from just 
confidence m the power of ovei coming the peril, 
is heioism Foititude is one of those moral quali- 
ties which, on account of their eminent importance, 
were called by the ancients caidtnal values 
Regains showed a determmed foi htvde when he 
returned to death rather than nolate his pledged 
word 

‘ Cow age may be shown by a seaman who 
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biaves the dangers of the sea, or by a horseman 
who mounts a hoise which no one else will approach 

{ Yabm and h avei y can only be displayed 
agamst piesent danger from a living — if not a 
human — adversary The tortures of Kegulus weie 
distant, though certain , he would rather be said 
to have encounteied them with f oititucle He 
might be piaised for comage , but he would not be 
called have 01 valiant He who climbs up a 
house almost destioyed by fire to save a life, may 
show the greatest comage, but not haveiy or 
valoui It is more natuial to say that a man 
encounteis a tiger with coinage , but peihaps theie 
is no impropriety in saying that he showed h avei y 
Biaveiy may be proved in a smgle combat, valoui 
is the com age of a soldier in wai — it cannot be 
applied to single combats A defence is “in- 
trepid,” and seems scarcely to be “gallant,” unless 
we consider the attacks by which the defence is 
earned on , it is m attack that gallant) y is shown 

c The consciousness of power which forms a 
heio usually inspnes sentiments so elevated, that 
the woid denotes magnanimity and generosity, 
however megular, as well as coinage We say, 
indeed, a baibaious heio, but it is a phrase which 
is striking, from the perception of some degree of 
repugnancy between the parts which comjiose it 5 

LAW, STATUTE, KT7LE, REGULATION", 

A ‘ law ’ is a { rule ’ formed by the government 
of a country A nation is governed by laws , a 
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household by rules A * statute ’ is a‘ law ’which 
is solemnly and formally enacted, and distinctly 
set forth in words The expiession ‘ statute-law ’ 
is opposed to ‘ common-law/ 01 law established by 
long custom The bye-laws of a university aie 
also called statutes 

A ‘ regulation is nearly the same as a ‘ rule,’ 
m its oidmary sense The enactments of a sub- 
ordinate Body are called ‘ regulation^, or ‘bye- 
laws ’ those of a chuich, ‘ oidmances ’ 

‘ Rule 5 and ‘ law have, however, othei mean- 
ings besides those we have mentioned, which are 
sometimes liable to be confounded with them 
‘Rule’ sometimes implies a governing force or 
power , as ‘ to live under a stem, or a gentle ? ulc ' 
‘ Law ’ is used for an miai table custom It is m 
this sense we speak of the laws of nature , they 
are simply conditions under which ceitam results 
invariably follow, and it is only by observation we 
can discover them If one of them were broken 
through, it would cease to be a law of nature but 
a human law is no less a law, howevei little it be 
obeyed * 


CONSOLATION, COMFORT, SOLACE 

‘Consolation’ and ‘comfoit’ are often synonv- 
mous, where they chffei, the chief difference be- 
tween them is, 1st, that ‘ consolation ’ has relation 
chiefly to leal afflictions, while ‘ comfoit’ may also 

* See the article ‘Law,’ in the Appendix to Elements of 
logic , 
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apply to what mitigates lessei evils, besides in- 
cluding the matenal and substantial conveniences 
of life 

2ndly c Consolation 5 is used m a more active 
sense than ‘ comfort ’ It implies, generally, tbe 
agency of anotbei We administer ‘ consolation ’ 
to a fuend m distress , we exhort Inm ‘to take 
comfoi t,’ not ‘ to take consolation 5 

1 Solace ’ diffeis from both tbe other woids, m 
being never applied to human agents We do 
not ‘ afford a solace 1 to suffeieis, as we may affoid 
consolation oi even comfort Habits or occupa- 
tions are most frequently described as affording 
‘ a solace 1 in trouble , as, for example, ‘ books are 
lus chief solace in his present melancholy situa- 
tion, 1 — ‘ the companionship even of a mouse oi 
spider has often been a solace to a lonely pusoner 1 

GIFT, PRESENT, DONATION 

Where no qualifying clause is inserted, ‘ gift 1 
is generally understood to imply something of 
consideiable value, and ‘ piesent 1 something com- 
paratively tiiflmg A piopeity is conferied by a 
deed of ‘gift, 1 one fuend makes a ‘piesent’ to 
another of some small article of use oi ornament 
2ndly, a ‘ piesent 1 must be intended as a mark 
of leal or supposed legard, or at least a kind of 
compliment a *‘ gift ’ may be made without any 
personal view to its object An author will some- 
times make a ‘ gift 1 of some of his woi ks to a 
library or to a bookseller, merely with a view to 
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cn culate them more widely, in such a case the 
word c piesent ’ would he inappropriate Any 
benefit, confeired as it were accidentally, and not 
out of compliment to its object, may be called a 
4 gift , ’ hence we speak of 4 the gifts of natuie or 
of toitune ’ — not of their 4 presents.’ 

In the common expression, 4 a New-yeai s oi 
Christmas gift,’ 4 gift ’ is used synonymously with 
4 piesent ’ 

A 4 donation ’ is always a 4 gift ’ made to a 
public chanty oi othei institution 


SEASON, CAUSE, SOURCE, ORIGIN 

‘Reason’ relates, ongmally, to logical se- 
quence , that which takes place in an argument , 
as, foi instance, 4 Be always leady to give a teason 
of the hope that is m you ’ (1 Pet m 15) 
Stnctly speaking, a 4 reason ’ is the cause not of 
so and so existing oi occumng, but of oui hnoio- 
vng oi believing it , as, the print of a man’s foot- 
steps is the 4 cause ’ — not of his having passed 
that way, but of our knowing it But in conver- 
sation, and sometimes m books, one may find this 
woid employed m the sense of 4 cause,’ pioperly 
so called, viz either the physical 4 cause’ (that 
which pioduces such and such an effect), or what 
is called the final 4 cause ’ * (or object aimed at m 
the pioduction of that effect) Thus, we may 

* See "Whately’s Logic, under tlie head ‘Reason’ and 
4 Cause,’ m which this subject is fully discussed 
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hear people say, ‘the ieason why the days aie 
longest in smnmei is so and so , ’ or, ‘ the i eoson 
why this house was built on high ground was to 
escape the floods ’ But m such expressions 
‘ cause ’ would hare been more proper In the 
latter of these sentences, it is, strictly speakmg, 
the iit<h to a\oid floods that caused the choosing 
of that site for the house 

Though ‘ reason 5 is often used for * cause,’ the 
converse rarely takes place We seldom find 
‘ cause ’ put for ‘ reason ’ 

‘ Source ’ and ‘ 01 lgm ’ both have reference to 
physical and to logical sequence They are some- 
times used mdiflerently, but m general they pre- 
serve the character of their respective etymological 
derivations The Latin surqcie, the root of 
‘souice,' often implies nsmg, as if from the 
ground , lienee ‘ source ’ was used to describe a 
fountain 01 spiing And the idea conveyed by a 
spring, that of yielding or pioducmg as well as 
rising, has been preserved m the more abstiact 
meanings of the word A ‘ source ’ of information 
is not only that from which orn information pro- 
ceeds, but one to which we can ? coin , and from 
which we can draw fresh stores If we say, ‘ the 
sow ce of his strength and resolution is his ardent 
patriotism,’ we imply that the feelmg described 
continually feeds the flame it has kindled , but if 
we said, ‘ the ot igm of my liking for such a person 
was so and so,’ it might imply that the circum- 
stance from which it had lisen had itself passed 
an ay Hence we speak of the ‘ origin,’ not of the 
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1 souice,’ of a family, a dynasty, a discovery, 01 a 
language , but of a ‘ source 5 of liappmess, of 
infoimation, of interest, oi of .gam We might 

say, 1 tins or that was the o? igin of the friendship 
which is non snch a souice of happiness to me 1 
Finally, ‘origin’ is perhaps less i emote than 
‘source, ’ we call that a ‘ souice’ to winch some- 
thing is ultimately traced 

SELF-LOVE, SELFISHNESS 

‘ Self-love ’ is not only a feeling, but a prin- 
ciple of action , ‘ selfishness ’ is a habit ‘ Self- 
love ’ is a calm, deliberate pursuit of that which 
is supposed to conduce to our welfare , ‘ selfish- 
ness’ is the almost instinctive desne of seeking 
our own gratification at the moment, without 
legard to any othei consideiation Like all 
other instincts, it is not far-sighted , as the object 
of hunger is not happiness, but food, so the object 
of ‘ selfishness ’ is not liappmess, but immediate 
gratification It will assume different forms, 
according to the charactei of its possessor as has 
been justly remaiked, ‘ every one has a self of his 
own ’ One person will seek glory , another, ease , 
another, wealth , the disposition is the same 

‘ Self-love,’ on the othei hand, has happmess 
— as such — foi its object, and will sacrifice piesent 
pleasure to attain that object , hence, it is implied 
by a rational nature, and cannot exist without it 
‘ Selfishness,’ liowevei, is appbed geneially to 
a disiegaid of the welfaie of others, whether that 
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disregaid as shown in giaspmg at momentary 
pleasures, or m deliberately following the dictates 
of c self-love/ and pui suing our own advantage at 
the expense of others In either case, it must he 
blameable , whereas ‘ self-love/ if unaccompanied 
with c selfishness/ is not necessarily so Indeed, 
as Bishop Butler has well remarked,* the world 
would be better than it is if men had more 1 self- 
love,’ it is fiom the eagei puisuit of tiansient 
gratification that most evil takes place, not from 
the pursuit of happiness as such 

‘ Self-love ’ is sometimes used in another sense, 
as something compounded of self-esteem and love 
of approbation — self-respect, heightened by our 
sense of the estimation in which others hold us 
It is m this sense that we speak of ‘ wounded self- 
love/ &c 


DISCIPLINE, TRIAL 

These two words have each senses quite 1 emote 
and unmistakeable , but they have also a sense m 
which they are occasionally and justly applied to 
the same things, they then differ m the view 
taken of the things they qualify 

1 Discipline ’ is given with a view to training , 
as its etymology implies, it is a land of teaching 
A ‘ trial/ on the other hand, is given to prove the 
strength oi proficiency of its object A student 
receives instructions by way of c discipline , ’ his 
examination is a ‘ trial 5 A gun is subjected to 

* See Introduction to Butlei’s Set mons 
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various piocesses to strengthen tlie metal, which 
answei to ‘ discipline , ’ it is loaded to the muzzle, 
and filed by way of f trial, 5 or proof, as it is 
called 

But two cncumstances cause these two words 
to be confounded together One is, that a trial 
well stood does answer the purpose of discipline 
A candidate who contends for a prize, or is ex- 
amined to test his proficiency, is likely to be the 
better scholar after this tual of skill , and so m 
other cases 

Secondly, the circumstance of a trial being 
successfully passed thiough, is often the cause of 
out Inomnq the qualifications of a person or 
thing tried , and we aie then apt to think it has 
been the cause of these qualifications For ex- 
ample, men and animals m cold, mountainous, 
and barren districts, aie generally strong and 
hardy , and many imagine that the life of priva- 
tion they lead actually gives them strength , the 
fact being, that such a life is not a ‘ discipline,’ 
but a { trial 5 It is a trial which kills all the 
weabei ones none but the strong can stand it , 
but as their power of resisting such a life enables 
us to see that they aie strong, we are prone to 
imagine that it qnes them strength 

The words 1 discipline ’ and c trial,’ are both 
frequently applied in reference to the crosses and 
afflictions of life, and not incorrectly, m different 
senses Primarily, they may be all said to come 
under the head of { trials , ’ some of them, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly, in themselves, well calcu- 
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lated foi a ‘discipline’ to tlie nund But tlieie 
are others which have no tendency m themselves 
to make us better, and are rather to be legarded 
as tests 01 finals of our faith, patience, and 
Clmstian punciples Still, if these ‘trials’ are 
well borne, they also form a most salutary ‘ disci- 
pline ’to us , and we have then reason — from 
expei lence, as well as fiom the teaching of Scnp- 
tuie — to believe that they were intended as such 
by the wise and merciful Ruler of the woild 
The word ‘ discipline ’ is not, tlierefoie, misapplied 
m speaking of them , though it should be 1 e- 
membered that they aie ‘trials’ in themselves, 
and ‘ discipline ’ only so fax as we male them 
such 

ATTACHMENT, AFFECTION, TENDERNESS, 
FONDNESS, LOVE, LIKING 

‘Attachment’ is generally used to express a 
feehng which has moie of the character of fidelity 
than of sentiment , foi though often used m pre- 
cisely the same sense as ‘ affection,’ it is also often 
used to denote mei ely a faithful adherence to its 
object A man may have a strong ‘ attachment ’ 
to his party, sect, or class m this sense, the word 
‘ affection ’ would nevei be used A faithful sub- 
ject would have an ‘ attachment ’ to his king — a 
Highland clansman to his chief, m all these 
cases, the word implies devoted fidelity It is 
also used m relation to our feeling towards places, 
which is seldom or never the case with ‘ affection ’ 


fondness, hie, hluig 
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And yet, strangely enough, the expression ‘an 
attachment , m the abstract is frequently used to 
denote an aftoue de clvi — the very ‘ affection 
winch is generally considered as emphatically 
more sentimental than constant 

4 Affection is ‘ attachment/ combined with 
more warmth and feeling it is also less restricted 
in its sense ‘Attachment’ is not felt towards 
inferiors either m age or station * ‘ affection ’ may 
be felt to all * A mother is not said to feel ‘ at- 
tachment/ but ‘ affection, for her child 

‘ Tenderness, in reference to the words under 
consideration,! may be consideied as a sort of 
accompaniment to ‘ affection refining that affec- 
tion bv a certain delicacv and softness, and bv a 
*■ * » 

thoughtfulness and care not only for the welfare 
and real interest of its object but even for Ins 
feelings his comforts and smallest pleasures It 
can only be shown m general, by the educated 
and civilized because they alone are considerate 
A little child or a barbarian, may be full of 
‘ affection/ but cannot show 1 tenderness 5 and 
m general the softer and gentler natures possess 
it most 


' In the conjugate ‘ attached, this is, however sbghtlr 
modified A person 1ms been described as ‘much attached 
to an adopted child 

t It ha*- two other meanings one of them nearly con- 
jugate to the adjechae tender-hearted, which Implies an 
extreme degree of compassion and pas'ive benevolo! ce , the 
o*ber implying great carefulness and attention in pt’db’m- 
mg any ofhee 
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‘ Fondness 5 originally meant foolishness , and 
is now generally applied to that caiessing land of 
affection ■which has moic of demonstiation than 
deep feeling It is the only one of the words 
before us, except ‘lo\e, 5 v Inch is used with refer- 
ence to tastes and pursuits as well as persons, 
though the adjective ‘fond * is oftenei used mthis 
sense But \\e may have a ‘ fondness ’ foi gaiden- 
mg 01 mechanics — foi music or painting (though, 
by the way, this last cxpi ession is seldom used by 
those who are leally devoted to the fine aits) 
but ‘ fondness ’ is nevei used m leference to highei 
puismts, as science oi philosophy It is used in 
reference chiefly to habits 

‘Love ’ is the mosbgeneial of all thetenns be- 
fore us, and includes almost all their diffeient 
meanings , though, in the abstract, usually em- 
ployed to qualify one land of affection, the being 
‘ m loie ’ 

‘ Love ’ is also used for a strong desne for the 
welfaie of its object, which maybe felt quite apait 
from any pi efei ence of his society or feeling of 
tendeiness It ism this sense we speak of ‘ the 
love of mankind , ’ in this sense that we are com- 
manded to ‘love oui neighboui,’ to ‘love our 
enemies,’ &c It does not imply any personal 
knowledge of its object, or any consciousness on 
the part of that object 

‘ Liking,’ on the othei hand, implies a prefer- 
ence for the society of its object quite indepen- 
dent of any wish for his welfare, or any feeling of 
' strong affection Hence, people are hied for very 
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diffeient qualities from those for which they are 
loved ‘Liking’ is also extended not only to 
pursuits and habits, but to inanimate objects, 
which is not the case with any of the other woids 
under consideration 

REASON, SENSE, UNDERSTANDING 

‘ Reason ’ is the most compiehensive of these 
three woids, as it takes in the faculty of ‘ under- 
standing ’ m its widest and most abstract signifi- 
cation But it is used in thiee senses, which are 
sometimes overlooked from their close connection. 
The first, as we have said, is that which denotes 
all the intellectual powers collectively , the 
second, those particular powers which distinguish 
man from the brutes, * the third, the arguments 
which are addressed to the leasomng faculty 
This last is the sense m which peisons are ex- 
horted to c hear reason ’ ‘ Reason/ in short, m 

the second sense, is the faculty which enables us 
to understand a ‘ leason 5 m the thu d sense 

‘ Sense ’ and c understanding ’ are used for a 
ceitam amount of ‘ leason ’ One who possesses a 
laige shaie of ‘ leason ’ is said to have ‘ good sense,’ 
or a ‘good understanding’ These two expres- 
sions, however, are not synonymous ‘ Sense ’ is 
both active and passive in its signification , 
‘ understanding/ only passive ‘ Undei standing ’ 

* See Appendix to 'Wliately’s Logic, and Easy Lessons 
on Reasoning 
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is used foi a cleai perception of what is put lefoi e 
us , * good ‘ sense ’ enables us to find out such 
things for out selves ‘ Sense ’ is accoidmgly used 
foi judgment m the piactical affairs of life , ‘ under- 
standing ’ is never so employed The expi ession, 
‘want of leason,’ implies something diffeient 
fiom ‘want of sense ’ One who shows want of 
‘ sense ’ must be naturally stupid or silly , one 
who shows want of ‘ reason ’ may be so blinded 
by passion or prejudice as not to make use of the 
‘ sense ’ he possesses 

GAIETY, LIVELINESS, ANIMATION, VIVACITY 

‘ Liveliness ’ and ‘ gaiety ’ are, perhaps, the 
nearest to each other m meaning amongst this 
gioup, but there is this great diffeience between 
them, that ‘ gaiety ’ refers more to a temporary 
state or mood of mind, ‘liveliness’ moie to the 
habitual disposition and chaiactei ‘ Gaiety ’ is 
applied by metonymy to those things which are 
supposed to excite it, such as amusement and 
dissipation, while ‘liveliness’ is seldom applied 
to designate anything but character 

‘Animation’ appears at first sight to lesemble 
‘liveliness,’ but it is, m fact, diffeient Both 
hi ci ally signify ‘alive,’ but imply it indifferent 
senses An animated person is eager, and easily 
excited, a lively person is light, gay-spnited, 
cheerful 

* See Pi ovei Is and Pi ecejpts m ■winch may he found 
a translation of the lines of Hesiod on the subject 
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‘Vivacity’ is something between ‘liveliness’ 
and ‘ animation , ’ it is less ficquently used, being 
ratbei recently adopted fiom the French In 
French, it has come to mean something more like 
‘ hot-tempeied,’ 

MISl OKTU.M: CALAMITY, DISASTER 

‘ Mi^foitune ' is the most general of these 
words, and applies to all kinds of untoward events 
‘ Calamity ’ is oftenest applied to some great pub- 
lic 01 family misfortune, such ns famine, 01 pesti- 
lence or the death or ruin of the head of a 
household 1 Disasfei ’ is rathei more correctly 
applied to some unfoitunato event, occuning as n 
hindrance to some undertaking or work A man 
who lo=es Ins property encounters a ‘ nnsfoitune ,’ 
if he meets with losses m some speculation or other 
enterpnse, they are ‘ di c asteis; ’ a war is a gieat 
calamity to a nation, and entails mifoiluncs on 
mdnidualb , the defeats and failures incidental to 
it are 4 disasters ’ 

It is the same with the conjugate voids 
‘ Calnnntous ’ diaws the attention to the fact of 
the ct cut itself being unfoitunato ‘ disastrous,’ to 
the mils accompanying it A war is ‘ calamitous 
m itself it is ‘ disastious ’ it it turns out ill 

ENVY, EMULATION, JEALOUSY 

All these voids i elate to sensations of uneasi- 
ness produced bj the sight of anothei’s ad\ antages, 
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not on las account, but on oui own But tbeir 
exact meaning it is difficult to define, not only 
because their boundaiies, as it weie, tiencli closely 
on each other, but because the name s are rendered 
unceitam by people’s pi oneness to disguise the 
tinny They aie unwilling to admit, eithei to 
otheis, or even to themselves, that they aie guilty 
of faults which are so revolting to the ideas of all, 
as ‘ envy’ and ‘ jealousy,’ especially the foimer * 

‘ Envy ’ is a dislike felt towards another, caused 
by the cncumstance of his possessing some good 
either not possessed at all by om selves, or possessed 
in an infeiioi degree, 01 m which the superiority 
on our side is at least doubtful 

‘Emulation,’ on the othei hand, is a desue to 
attain, ouiselves, an equal shaie of some good 
which we see anothei possess, without any dislike 
to him, or wish to deprive him of it The actions 
to which these two feelings give use aie very 
diffeient emulation leading us to endeavoui to 
attain a shaie of the good foi ouiselves which we 
see anothei enjoy, envy, to depnve lnm of it 
The one has, foi its object, oui on n gain , the 
othei, our neighbours loss 1 Emulation,’ accoul- 
mgly, is not used m leference to every kind of 


* This remaih lias been happily expressed bj a Geiman 
writer ‘ No one is envious , envy is something so nasty 
that no one will touch it People hate their neighbour 
fiom jealousy — from a sense of honour — fioni a conscious- 
ness of dependence — it all comes to the same as envy Put 
envious! Heaven forbid! no one is envious’ — From the 
Di amas of Princess Amalie of Saxony 
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good which cnti be desired. but onU to those 
things which no mnv po‘- c ibh attain In stming 
IIcm.e it is almost limited to honours, powoi, 
station, or excellence in am pursuit 01 jnoml 
habit Wo arc not nmil'in^ of anotbei s benut\, 
In-, lth, or natural talents, thcniifh no may Ik 
‘ emulous’ of Ins attainments or mi I no Bill 
•onu ’ may ho lelt eqinllv for mn, ad\ outage, 
whothei ntt unable In ourseh es or not 

lliim moralists arc in the lmbil of speaking of 
‘ emulation ns a f. cling ut t<»rl\ bul m itself, mid 
in ‘-tipport of tlu<? opinion the pmsagi from the 
Hpisth* to the Galatians is quoted, on * nnvhitwii< f 
wrath, strife, &c But the word m th ( 4 <*ri*r»nnl, 
w hull is litre translated ‘ emulation (ref// s) mm 
other parts of the Now Testament nndeied In 
‘jealoun 1 ‘mnlr\, oi ‘real ; 1 and the word m 
dmo-t n« often used in romnu mlntion as in blame 

Hence if seems elo.tr that in the abtno-men- 
t toned parage, it m used for an nneliiihtmn and 
bitter spmt of main* and contention, and not 
sjmph for (ho feeling wc imderstand as ‘emula- 
tion ' This «uitiment is, m moderation, a useful 
one, it, requires, lioweur, to be Kept, in check, as 
it is too Imbk, iT indulged to excess, (o degenerate 
into 1 emj 

‘ Jealous) ’ is a somewhat, ambiguous word, 
being c ipable of three difleieut senses, and used 
both to ex pi ess a passion and a habit 

First, it is used for a proneness to suspu t a 
sbglit, oi faithlessness, or coldness, m the object 
of affection — tins is tho hah l 
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Secondly, for a desue for the exclusive posses- 
sion of power, influence, approbation, 01 affection 
— this is the passion 

And thndly, it is used, though peihaps impro- 
perly, foi a modification of this passion, m the 
pain felt by those who feel they have not then just 
due of affection or preference A child who sees 
his parents treat a bi other 01 sistei with unjust 
preference may feel jealous m this sense, without 
having a jealous tempei The other two kinds 
mentioned, — the passion and the habit, — are not 
necessarily combined, though they aie generally 
found together 

‘ Jealousy ’ differs fiom ' envy ’ m being of tenet 
(though not always) appiopriated to cases m which 
the affections aie concerned, and also, m relating 
more to oui selves and less to others A person 
is jealous on his own account, envious on that of 
anothei The peison, too, ovet whom (to use an 
old English expression, which avoids an ambiguity) 
he is jealous, must always be some one beloved 

Theie are two or three othei sentiments, to 
expiess which we have no very exact woids, and 
which are very apt to be confounded with those 
we have mentioned, though m reality diffeient, 
because they all relate to pam felt at another’s 
good fortune 

The first we shall mention is the feelmg called 
by Aristotle nemesis It is an indignation at see- 
ing another possess a good of which he is un- 
deserving, — 01 of which he makes a bad use, — or 
which he is incapable of valuing Those who, 
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hke David, ‘ giieve to see tlie ungodly in sncli 
piospenty/ — 01 a pool student who sees an igno- 
rant ricli man unable to appreciate Ins splendid 
libiaiy, — alike feel nemesis But, natural and 
justifiable as is this feeling, it requires, even more 
than emulation, to be kept m check , foi it is tlio 
disguise under winch envy gams access to the 
mmd , and many will secretly excuse then really 
envious feelings on the giound that they aio 
merely ‘ indignant ’ at the sight of ill-bestowed 
and ill-used advantages But it is a mistake, 
not of words, but of things, when this feelnig, w 
itself, is called by the name of ‘ envy ’ 

Anothei sentiment of a really blameable land, 
which may be consul eied as m some degiee alcin 
to ‘envy, 5 is what may be called ‘grudging/ 01, 
to use a politei teim, ‘exclusiveness’ — the dislike 
that any one besides oui selves should possess some 
advantage we value The lady who is mentioned 
as having boiled a valuable flower-ioot before send- 
ing it to a fuend, to pi event the possibility of hei 
plant being propagated, afloids an instance of this 
disposition , as, also, those pel sons who suffer a 
valuable invention to die with them i athei than 
impart it and the still more numeious class who 
aie in constant dread of any one obtaining posses- 
sion of a song, a dress, a pictme, or an ornament, 
which they imagino to bo then peculiar piopeity 
The Greeks included this quality undei the name 
p/d/i ouos, which also comprised 1 envy,’ pioperly so 
called ? elos included { emulation/ and somo kinds 
of ‘jealousy’ The thiee passions, phthonos, '/elos, 
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and nemesis , are discussed and compared together 
m an adnmable portion of Aristotle’s Bhelcn ic 

i 

PRIVACY, RETIREMENT, SOLITUDE, SECLUSION, 
LONELINESS 

‘Pnvacy’ sometimes implies absence from the 
bustle and state of public bfe , at othei times, it 
is nearly synonymous with ‘ retirement , ’ with this 
difference, that ‘ pnvacy ’ may be occasional and 
tempoiary, while ‘ retirement ’ always implies some 
continuance If we withdraw to our own rooms 
foi an horn , we spend that hour in ‘ privacy ’ 
£ retirement ’ refers to the habitual mode of life, 
and mcludes not only absence from public life, but 
even from much geneial society One who leads 
a life of letnement has but few associates, and 
mixes seldom in the gay world 

‘ Solitude ’ and ‘seclusion’ imply moie than 
this — an entire absence fiom all society , but they 
imply this m different senses ‘ Seclusion ’ must 
be, to a certain extent, voluntary , * solitude ’ may 
be used for a forced absence from society Ho one 
would say that a pusoner alone in his cell, or a 
shipwiecked man on a desert island, was living m 
‘ seclusion,’ but m ‘ solitude ’ ‘ Seclusion ’ seems 

to imply shuttmg oneself up from the external 
world, as its derivation indicates ( claudo , to shut 
up 01 close) hence, it is more applicable to a 
monk, or nun in a convent, than to a hermit in the 
wilderness When we say that ‘ seclusion ’ is to 
a certain extent boluntai y, we do not mean that it 
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is always in. accordance with the 7 r i*hc? of those 
who practise it Many- persons submit to a life of 
seclusion, asrainst their inclinations . bat still, in 
snch cases no dtretf force is used, they are not 
compelled in the sense that a prisoner is compelled 
to leave the world 

Correctly speaking, also solitude is applied 
to one person alone * ‘ seclusion is more properly 
apphed to a small number of persons living to- 
gether — rs a family or a community or even the 
inhabitants of 3 rerired village 

1 Loneliness * implies rather the solitude of the 
heart. lYe may be lot <■ bj in r crowd or. indeed, 
lonely in a circle of acquaintance — even of con- 
nexions. if they are unsympathising and nmn- 
teres^ed m us 

* Privacy is opposed to publicity 

* Retirement ' to gaiety, or life in the world. 

c Solitude to the adjective s >*>W. or to so- 
ciety. 

c Seclusion to society in the widest sense. 

c Loneliness, to 'ithe’ic companionship 

The adjectives are some of them not strictly 
conjugate c Lonely ' applies more to places than 
persons though sometimes to the latter A-ionelv 
place is one where we shonld/hM lonely. { Sohtarv ’ 
and ' retired * are also generally applied to peaces . 
4 retired * always except when a person is described 
as having withdrawn from some public situation — 
as a £ retired officer, or statesman - Secluded * 
is always (correctly speaking) confined to places 
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1 Private ’ is now moie directly opposed to ‘ public ’ 
than is its conjugate noun, £ privacy ’ A ‘ private 5 
inteiview, letter, or individual, is exactly tbe op- 
posite to a public one 

EARTH, WORLD, GLOBE 

In speaking of ‘ tbe eartb,’ we refer more to 
its external and matenal pait m speaking of 
c tbe world,’ to tbe moial and abstiact view of 
tbe same thing In considering tbe c eaith,’ we 
look at its construction, its natuial productions, 
its geological formation, in comparing our own 
witli other planets or systems, we always speak 
of ‘ the eai th ’ — as, ‘ Tbe eon th moves round the 
sun ’ in this sense, £ world ’ would be inadmis- 
sible 

Tbe £ world ’ is latbei tbe £ eaitb ’ viewed with 
reference to its inhabitants We speak of tbe 
providential caie and moral government of tbe 
£ woild,’ not of tbe £ earth ’ we might say, £ Tbe 
wonders and beauties with which tbe earth abounds 
display tbe wisdom and goodness of the Creator, 
but still ruoie bis government of tbe tumid ’ And 
not only is tbe expression £ world ’ used with 
reference to mankind m pieference to £ earth,’ but 
with reference to man intellectually, m contradis- 
tinction to physically We speak of £ tbe various 
laces which inhabit tbe eai th,’ but of tbe £ civilised 
woild’ Hence, America was called £ Tke New 
Woild,’ bemg viewed with refeience to a place 
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that u as to be inhabited * In speaking of men 
as foinnug a community, ‘ world ’ is always used 
instead of ‘ earth ’ as we speak of * the intel- 
lectual, political, theological, or gay woild,’ — or 
even of ‘ a poet’s uoild ’ — ‘ the uoild of fancy or 
of dreams,’ &c Formeily ‘earth’ was used as 
‘ world ’ is now, as we may see m our translation 
of the Psalms, ‘The ends of the eaith shall heai 
him, &c ’ 

‘ Globe ’ is generally used geologically, and 
occasionally in poetry 

Lastly, ‘ earth ’ is limited to our own planet , 
but we speak of other ‘ worlds 5 The planets are 
supposed to be ‘ worlds , ’ the starry sky may be 
full of systems of uoild?, the abode to which we 
look for a futuie life is continually called ‘ a bettei 
it oi Id ’ 

This may partly aiise from the different deri- 
vations of these words ‘Eaith’ is from Anglo- 
Saxon caid , native laud, abode, and is cognate 
with the German Hi de 

‘ World ’ is originally formed from the Anglo- 
Saxon we?, a man, and yldo, an age, meaning 
literally ‘ age of man ’ (see Skeat’s Diciionai y) 


* Thero are exceptions to tins rule, tito principal one 
being the expression 'sailing round tlie world/ wlucli is 
always used instead of ' earth ’ This, probably, arises from 
tlie fact that ' earth ’ is also generally used synonymously 
with ' land,’ in contradistinction to 'sea,’ hence the ex- 
pression, ' ending round the eaith/ would be somewhat 
anomalous 
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Piofit, gam, &c Impoit,<Lc 

The Latin mnndus and Gieek cosmos both con- 
veyed the idea of 1 order,’ and were both nsed to 
indicate the nmve) sc And it is cunous that our 
derived word cosmogony always 1 elates to the 
‘eaith,’ as distinguished from ‘world’ The 
‘ world,’ in om modern sense, was lendeied in 
Latin by secuhtm, and in Greek by aion 


PROFIT, GAIN, EMOLUMENT 

‘ Profit ’ is distinguished from the othei two 
words of this group by being always applied to 
gain accruing fiom something that has been laid 
out fiist We speak of c piofits ’ made by the 
sale of goods, but not of ‘ the profits of labour,’ or 
‘ winning profits ’ m a lottery ‘ Gain ’ includes 
cieiy advantage obtained winch was not ours 
before 

‘ Emolument ’ is always the reward of labour, 
and that reward obtained m a legulai way, and 
not by chance 

BIPORT, MEANING, SENSE 

The impoit of a speech 01 book is the idea 
which it most readdy conveys to othei s, the 
meaning is the idea really intended to be conveyed 
by the speaker 01 wiitei , the sense is, either, 1st, 
The general substance of the whole, or, 2ndly, 
The different ways m which it may be understood, 
and the ideas it may be made to convey 

For instance, we might say, ‘ This wiiter de- 
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dares liis meaning to be so and so , it is true bis 
words may be bi ought to bear that sense, but such 
is not their obvious xnvpm t 5 Or again, ‘ The 
Articles of our Church have been leceived by 
ceitain wnteis m a non-natural sense , but what- 
ever may have been the meaning of tlieir com- 
pileis, the mvpoi t is quite unlike what they are 
now made to say.’ 


AMUSEMENT, ENTERTAINMENT, DIVERSION, 
RECREATION 

These four woids aie sometimes used indif- 
ferently, but there are occasionally vanations m 
their meaning 

‘Diversion 5 often pieserves something of its 
etymological sense, and conveys the idea of dis- 
tricting the attention and drawing the mind from 
subjects fatiguing or depiessing , at other times 
it is used to describe the lightest and gayest kind 
of pleasuies, and those which excite most laughtei 
and merriment ‘ Recreation ’ adheres even more 
stuctly to its etymology it always implies lefiesh- 
ment after business 01 serious employment Am 
idle person may enjoy amusement, entertainment, 
01 diversion, but never lecieation ‘Amusement 5 
and ‘ entertainment 5 are perhaps the most alike 
in meaning , but there is this great difference, 
that a useful puisuit may be an amusement, if it 
pleases and recreates the mind , but nothing can 
be looked on in the light of ‘ entertainment 5 
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Usage , custom 


which, is not pui sued foi sake of that alone For 
instance, we should say, 1 1 find much amusement 
m gardening,’ but not ‘ much entei tamment , ’ 01 , 
‘ I derive so much amusement from the labouis of 
my garden, that I do not care foi idle diversions 5 
Agam, ‘an entertainment’ always conveys the 
idea of an elaborate show or spectacle, which is 
not given by ‘ an amusement,’ or a ‘ diveision ’* 
1 Recreation ’ differs from the other thiee m always 
implying that an active pai t is taken m it We 
speak of 1 the recreation of dancing,’ but not ‘ the 
lecieation of witnessing a ballet ’ where the 
pleasure is passive , ‘ amusement ’ or { entertain- 
ment ’ is employed We might expiess oui selves 
thus ‘They enjoyed the lecneation of a game of 
cricket the spectacle afforded much amusement 
(or entei tamment) to the spectators and the 
ludicrous falls of some of the players supplied 
them with infinite divei sion ’ 


USAGE, CUSTOM 

Whenever 1 usage ’ is employed, ‘ custom ’ 
might be substituted, though with less foice but 
a custom is not necessarily a usage A * custom ’ 
is merely that which is often repeated , a ‘ usage ’ 
must be both often lepeated and of long standing 
Hence we may speak of ‘ a new custom/ but not 
of ‘ a new usage ’ 


* Tlio conjugate ncTjeclne ‘entertaining’ is nearly tlie 
saruo as 1 amusin" ’ 

D 
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Help, aid , assistance 


is the sfcrongei ‘ Help 5 implies moie clone by the 
helper, and less by the person helped, than ‘ aid ’ 
oi ‘ assistance , 5 and it is the same with the con- 
jugate veibs — we may aid a peison m cairymg a 
load, we help) him out of a ditch into which he has 
fallen Hence, in a leligious sense, it is usual to 
speak of ‘ seeking help ’ not * aid from above, — 
unless we aie undei stood to speak of a power co- 
opei ating with man , when the woi d ‘ aid 5 is ad- 
missible In sudden distiess the ciy laised is 
always ‘ Help 1 ’ not ‘ aid ’ In the common ex- 
pressions, ‘ I cannot help this ’ — ‘ you must help 
youiself,’ the word ‘aid’ could not be substi- 
tuted * 

‘ Assistance ’ implies still more of co-opei ation , 
and less of succoui , than even ‘ aid ’ Two persons 
aie said to ‘ assist each other,’ not ‘to aid each 
othei ’ It implies mutual aid We might say, 
‘ Beaumont and Fletcher wiote plays, in which 
each affoided assistance to the othei Beaumont 
could not have succeeded without Fletchei’s aid, 
and when he v as m a difficulty, his friend’s help 
extucated him ’ 

ACT, ACTION, DEED 

These first two words aie often synonymous, 
but there aie essential differences between them 

* There is a curious colloquial incoiiectDC=s in the com- 
mon phrase, ‘Don’t do so more than you cnn help ’ correctly 
spending, it should be ‘more than jou can't help ’ though 
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1st — ‘ Act ’ does not necessarily imply an external 
resnlt , ‘ action 5 always does We may speak of 
lepentance, for example, as an ‘act 5 we could 
not call it an f action 5 Tke expiession, now neaily 
obsolete, but foimerly common among Roman 
Catholic wiiteis, and oui own elder divines, of ‘an 
act of faith, contrition, humility,’ &c — signifying 
meiely a mental detei mmation, — shows how 
strong was the tendency even then to extend the 
woid ‘ act ’ to opeiations of the mind * 

2ndly — An act must be individual we may 
speak of ‘ a course of action ‘ Action,’ without 
the aiticle, may even be spoken of in the abstract 
as opposed to a state of ‘ repose, 1 indolence,’ oi 
‘ contemplation ’ this could never be done with 
the word ‘ act ’ f 

Lastly — ‘Act,’ when qualified, is ofbenei, 
though not universally, coupled with anothei sub- 
stantive ‘ action 5 always by an adjective preced- 
ing it We speak of ‘ a kind action — but of ‘ an 
act of kindness ’ ‘ A kind act ’ might be admis- 

sible, though not usual , but ‘ an action of kind- 
ness ’ is an expression never used * Deed’ appears 
synonymous with ‘ act ’ 


this last would sound so strange ill at it could hardly pass 
current 

* The French use the expression ‘ actions de .graces’ for 
thanksgiving, this is evidently denved from the Latin, 
‘ agere gratias ’ 

t The only way m which ‘act’ could he used without 
the article, would be in such an expression as ‘m act to 
state ’ 
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ANGLR, lYRtTII 

‘ Anger is moi e con ectly applied to the inw ard 
feeling ‘wrath' to the outlaid manifestation 
lienee, in describing external effects, which *ecm 
like those prodneed by anger, the word ‘wrath’ is 
alw ays used We should not speak of the ‘ anger 5 
but of the ‘ wrath ’ of the elements * We there- 
fore speak of the c math of God, moie coriectly 
than of His anqci We cannot attribute to Him 
passions like those of men we can only descube 
the external effects which in men would be pro- 
duced by those passious 

TYRANNY, DLSPOTISM 

Both of these terms generally imply absolute 
powei, and power which is exercised for the plea- 
sure of the governor, not the benefit of the 
governed But ‘ despotism ’ is applicable to a 
powei which is regulaily established by law, how- 
evei unjustly while ‘tyianny’ indicates the 
abuse of extensive power, whether legal or othei- 
wise A nation may be said either to suffei under 
‘ despotism ’ or c tyranny , ’ but the word ‘ despot- 
ism 3 draws attention to the absolute powei of a 


* See fecott’s Roheby, n 21 — 

‘ Mine be the eve of tropic sun 1 
No pale gradations quench lus ray, 
No twilight dews his wi ath allay ’ 
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government, £ tyianny,’ to tlie severe and harsh 
■use of tliat power The woid ‘ tyianny’ is like- 
wise much less limited to the description of the 
government of a counh y, than ‘ despotism ’ W e 
speak of the ‘ tyianny ’ exeicised hy a harsh parent 
or schoolmaster, 01 even by a stronger boy over 
a weakei Even m an abstract sense, we often 
speak of £ the tyranny ’ of fashion, habit, or the 
passions , m none of these cases could we use the 
woid £ despotism ’ * 

Tyranny and despotism must both be unjust m 
all cases, since they imply a prefeience of the in- 
teiest of the governoi to that of the governed 
but a tyranny must also necessarily be cruel a 
despotism may be mild, and even m its way be- 
neficent A slave-owner may be benevolent and 
kind to his serfs, but his government of them 
must be a despotism, that being implied m the 
very meaning of the woid, which has deviated but 
little from its onginal etymological signification 
m Greek — £ a master of slaves ’ (despotes) 

Tyianny, on the conti aiy, originally implied 
merely an absolute government It is used in 
this sense by the eaily Gieek poets though the 
oldest pose wiiteis on recoid apply the word ex- 
clusively to those who had usuiped absolute powei 
m a free country 

It is a curious satire on human natme, that 


* The conjugate adjectue, ‘ despotic,’ somewhat diflers 
from tho substantive m this respect We do speak of ‘ a 
despotic parent/ tSLc 
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tlie woid which onginally implied only unlimited 
powei, should have afterwaids come to imply the 
abuses of that power, as if tho last w ere the neces- 
saiy consequence of tho fiist 

LIBERTY, FREEDOM 

When applied to the condition eitliei of a 
nation 01 individual, these woids are strictly 
sj nonymous, and conjugates of the same adjective, 
‘fiee, ’ but when used m oidmaiy polite conver- 
sation, there is the same shade of difference which 
is observable (as has been remaiked befoie) m 
othei pans of Saxon and Latin sjmonyms ‘ May 
I talce the libeity ?’ is an expression m frequent 
use £ May I take the fi cedom ’ would be con- 
sideied as a piece of vulgarism 

VESTIGES, TRACES 

These woids have a conespondmg ongm, and 
are often synonymous , when they differ, the woid 
‘ vestiges ’ is always applied m its analogical sense, 
while ‘ traces ’ may be used eithei m this 01 m its 
pumaiy sense We follow the haces of a person 
01 animal lost sight of we discover the vestiges 
of earliei formations m geology In this last 
sense the woid ‘traces’ might be equally well 
used , bub - we - nevei speak of ‘ the vestiges of 
footmaiks in a wood,’ &c 

It may be observed that woids of Latin ongm 
aie much soonei conupted from their onginal 
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signification tlian Anglo-Saxon ones probably 
from the body of tbe language being essentially 
Teutonic 

CHASTISEMENT, PUNISHMENT, PENALTY 

Accoiding to its primary sense, £ punishment ’ 
meant neitliei more nor less than vengeance or 
retribution It originally implied the giving 
satisfaction to individuals hence the Latin ex- 
pression £ sumei e pamas ’ (to tale 01 receive the 
punishment of an offender) , and c luei e [or sohei e] 
pamas ’ (to £ pay,’ or discharge the penalty) In 
short, punishment was correlative to the senti- 
ment of anqei , and accordingly Bacon speaks of 
Revenge as £ a wild justice ’ But m its established 
modern sense, both punishment and chastisement 
may be defined as pain inflicted with a view to 
pi event future wiong-domg The chief difference 
between them is, that £ punishment ’ is the term 
applied to designate suffering inflicted with a 
view to deter either the sufferer or others while 
£ chastisement ’ is confined to the individual who 
is the object of it, and is supposed and intended 
to have some leformmg and corrective, as well as 
detemng power 

Hence afflictions are called the ‘chastisements’ 
(not the punishments ) sent by Providence but 
the future letiibution of the wicked is spoken 
of as a ‘punishment,’ because it cannot act as 
a corrective, but as a terror (in prospect) to 
offenders. 
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Piojcct, design, scheme, plan 

The pains inflicted by the law of the land are, 
coirectly speaking, punishments, not chastise- 
ments , foi though some of them may happen to 
be of a lefoimatory character, then pi imam/ ob- 
ject is to deter, not to correct 

A ‘ penalty ’ is a punishment considered m the 
light of a debt mcuiied by certain offences, which 
must be paid off by its object The expiession, 
when used m refeience to the law, is oftenest 
applied to fines , and m a moie general application 
it is used to describe those sufferings which aie 
the natuial consequences of a fault, and which 
may be considered as the debt which the offendei 
incuis We should say, ‘ sickness oi poverty is 
the penalty which the mtempeiate, 01 the extia- 
vagant, must pay for their criminal indulgences ’ 

PROJECT, DESIGN, SCHEME, PLAN 

All these woids imply a certain end m view, 
and means used to accomplish it of the four, 
£ design ’ looks most to the end, and least to the 
means c scheme ’ and 1 plan ’ most to the means 
and least to the end while 1 project 5 seems to 
hold a middle place between the extremes 

1 Scheme,’ in accordance with its ongmal root 
( 'schema , a pattern), implies something fully 
formed and sketched out 1 Plan ’ conveys this 
idea even moie fully, and betokens a more ad- 
vanced and matuied state than ‘ scheme ’ 

For instance 1 they formed a pi ojcct to revo- 
lutionize the country with this design they con- 
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cocted a scheme , they then met togetliei to 
mature tlieir plan ’ 

PURPOSE, INTENT, INTENTION 

Tlie woid ‘ purpose’ always implies the use of 
some means towaids an end, with ‘intention’ 
this is not the case For instance, ‘ he had long 
harbouied the intention of taking the life of his 
enemy, and foi this pm pose he piovided himself 
with weapons ’ 

* Puipose ’ has some resemblance to ‘ design ’ 
(See the head, Design , project, scheme ) It was 
ongmally a coiruption of * pro-pose,’ and the con- 
jugate of the veib * to propose,’ 01 ‘ to puipose,’ 
as it was foimeily called 

‘Intent’ and ‘intention’ aie much the same 
m signification ‘ Intent ’ was used m old English 
where ‘intention’ would now be employed, (as 
may be seen from the technical expiession, ‘ with 
intent to kill ’) ‘ Intention ’ was then never used 

except — 

First, m the logical sense of ‘fiist or second 
intentions ’ 

Secondly, m a technical and theological sense,* 
which it still preserves i e the Romish doctrine 
of intention, which inculcates that if a pnest ad- 
ministers any of the saci aments without the in- 
ward will and determination to exeicise his pnestly 
functions, those saci aments aie null and void 

* Many of tlio old technical terms in theology iieio 
scaicoly nltered from the Latin 
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Inst, cataloque Bievity, &c 

[See tlie Ai chives of the Council of Ti ent, where 
an anathema is pionounced upon those who doubt 
the truth of this doctrine See also some remarks 
on the subject in the third number of the Cautions 
for the Times ] 


LIST, CATALOGUE 

A catalogue always implies some description 
of the articles named a list, though it does not 
exclude a description, only implies a simple 
enumeiation Hence, we never speak of a cata- 
logue of subscriber, a visiting catalogue, &c , 
because then the names alone are enumerated 
but the contents of a museum, libiary, or picture 
galleiy, aie said to be set down in a ‘catalogue,’ 
because something answei mq to a descnption is 
always appended, though it may only be the title 
of a book, which is not a mere arbitral y sound 
like the name of an individual, but conveys some 
sort of descnption of its contents 

BREVITY, CONCISENESS 

‘Brevity’ is often used indifferently with 
‘ conciseness , ’ but when any diffeience is im- 
plied, then, propeily speaking, ‘ brevity ’ lefers to 
the matter, and ‘ conciseness ’ to the style In 
fact, when brevity of sti/le is spoken of, it may be 
considered as synonymous with ‘ conciseness ’ 
Stuctly speaking, hou ever, ‘bievity’ merely im- 
plies the use of few woids, while ‘ conciseness ’ 
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Tolerance , &c Confidence, &c. 

implies a great deal of matter concentrated in a 
small space 

Bievity is sometimes attained by leaving much 
unsaid in sucli a case, what is said is not neces- 
sarily expressed with conciseness , * this last can 
only be attained by long practice m the art of 
compiessmg 

A concise discourse is like a well-paclced 
tiunlc, which contains much more than it at hist 
sight appeals to do a brief discouiso may be liko 
a trunk half full , slioit, because it is scanty 

TOLERANCE, TOLERATION 

Tolerance is a habit of mind , toleration applies 
to action, not disposition Punciples of iolciance 
will lead to the lolciation of different opinions 

CONFIDENCE, TRUST, RELIANCE 

Confidence implies trust — but trust does not 
always imply confidence Tiust is rather par- 
ticular than general we may feel trust m a 
man’s honesty, but not m lus good judgment, 
&c , but confidence, though sometimes used in 
this paitial sense, is also used m leference to the 
general character But we may repose tiust in a 
person m whose character, as a whole, we have 
no confidence Bor instance, we might say, £ I 
can h nst f m such a person’s acting m this way 

Soo Mulsummn A tyld's D> earn — 1 A. tedious hnef ploy ’ 
t Tlie voits and nouns correspond exactly. 
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jErroi , mistake, blunder 


because it is lus mtei est, or, be is afiaid of acting 
otherwise , ’ these expressions themselves imply 
that the person referred to is unworthy of confi- 
dence 1 Reliance 5 is only applied to qualities or 
actions not in geneial to peisons , if so used, 
it may usually be consideied as transferred by 
metonymy from the action or quahty to the person 
qualified 


ERROR, MISTAKE, BLENDER. 

‘Error’ is always used to designate some 
action which is blamed , whether morally or in- 
tellectually It may pioceed from nothing but a 
failure m judgment, still the word implies some 
degree of blame, though geneially slight An 
error is always a mistake , a mistake is not always 
an enor A mistake may attach no sort of blame 
to the person who makes it it may even be ‘ a 
foi tunate- mistake ’ 

A blunder implies a mistake which is incon- 
sistent with the knowledge the agent possesses If 
anyone is said to make a blunder in spelling or 
giammar, it implies that he is acquainted with 
both We talk, it is tiue, of ‘blundering on an 
object m the dark,’ but this is lather for want of 
a more correct expiession 

A ‘ bull ’ is, m fact, a blunder 

MALICE, SPITE 

These woids are often used indiffeiently, and 
both imply a desire of givmgpam for its own sake, 
but there aie important distinctions between them. 
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Malice, spite. 

{ Malice/ like its conjugate ‘ malicious/ is ap- 
plied not only to individual acts, but to tbe whole 
character and disposition , c spite ’ and ‘ spiteful/ 
only to individual manifestations For when a 
person is described as 1 spiteful/ it is alwaj s with 
refeience to some particular speech or action 
Malice, as its root (malum) would seem to imply, 
is often used to describe an utterly unprovoked 
and spontaneous desire of giving pam in French, 
it is used to expiess a mere love of teasing for 
fun’s sake , m English, it describes that ill-will 
which often spnngs originally from that piinciple 
when perverted and exaggerated 

‘ Spite/ which is an abbreviation of despite , 
comes fiom the Latin dcspiccie , to look down, 
and hence to despise ‘ Despite/ like its French 
original dCpit ,* formeily had the meaning of con- 
tempt, or dislike springing from a feeling of supe- 
riority It now implies, as represented by ‘ spite/ 
ill-will resulting from some feeling of pique, anger, 
oi opposition, and it generally indicates a low 
and petty manifestation of the feeling A cruel 
boy will torment a younger child or an animal 
from malice , a successful candidate is slandered 
by his rivals from spite 


* Thus the twclftli-centuiy poet, Joan Bodel, m his Jcu 
de Saint dsicolas, wrote 

‘ Segneur, so jo suis jones, no nfaids on despit 
On a tou souvent grant cuer en cors petit ’ 

(Hold me not m contempt, kind Lord, if young I be , 
For often mighty soul m body small w e see ) 
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OCCUPATION, BUSINESS, AVOCATION 

The woid c occupation 5 is applied to whatevei 
employs us, either at the moment 01 habitually 
c Busmess ’ must always he a necessai y, or, at 
least, important and piessing occupation — some- 
thing connected with our piofession or other 
duties in hfe , while 1 occupation ’ may descube a 
meiely amusing or ornamental pursuit Painting 
affords an agreeable occupation to an amateui , to 
a professional artist it is a business 

An c avocation/ strictly speaking, is, as its 
loot (a-voco) indicates, that which calls us off, 
hmdeis us, from other employments It can, 
theiefore, be only correctly used relatively to othei 
things 

NOVEL, ROMANCE. 

Both these words have widely diverged torn 
their etymology Originally a novel meant merely 
a new tale * Now (as the common teim, c a new 
novel/ may show) the idea of newness is nowise 
connected with it To define a novel is no very 
easy task, but it geneially seems to convey the 
idea of somethmg longei and moie elaboiate than 
a meie 1 tale ’ and the complement of thiee 
volumes appears even more closely connected with 
it than the magic c five acts ’ with a tragedy 


* In old English, a 1 novelist ’ signified a propounder of 
new opmions m leligion or politics 
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A romance originnllymeant something wntten 
m t,lie Romance language, the old lavgue d'oc of 
the south of Fiance, v Inch was the vehicle of the 
earliest poetry of the Middlo Ages Thence it has 
now come to signify a tale of a wild, highflown, 
adventmous, and poetical cast — something very 
far removed from ordinal}* life 

The Fiench have also picscrved the woid 
‘lomance, but use it to descnbc a vei} diffluent 
st) le of composition — the lyi ic.il ballad ‘ Roman ’ 
seems to apply equally to the novel and the 
‘ romance ’ 

POVERTY, INDIGENCE, PAUPERTS’M 

‘Poverty’ simply implies a difficulty m sup- 
posing oneself m one’s own station , it is theie- 
loio lehtive wlint is po\eity to a gentleman 
would be affluence to a labomer 

Indigence implies evtiemo disti ess, and almost 
destitution 

Paupensm signifies being maintained in idle- 
ness by public chanty, it is theiefoio the most 
hopelessly degrading staie of all A pool man 
even an indigent man, may 1 eta in his indepen- 
dence of chainctoi and self-respect but a paupei 
is degiaded m his own eyes and those of all otheis 
Encouraged, najq urged on, to a life of indolent- 
inaction, and owing his wi etched subsistence to 
that, foi cccl chanty w'hich, level sing the descrip- 
tion of ‘the quality of ?nc?c?/,’ which 1 is not 
shamed may be said truly to be ‘doubly cuised 
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— cursing kun tliat gives and him that takes ’ — 
his existence cannot but be miserable and de- 
graded 


MATTER, SUBJECT 

The matter of a discouise, book, &c , is from 
within, the subject from without The matter 
comprises the arguments used m the substance of 
what is said — all, in short, except what concerns 
the style of writing or speaking 

The subject, on the other hand, is the theme 
of the discourse, that about winch the arguments 
are biought forward 

Two persons taking different sides m a debate 
must treat of the same subject but the matter of 
tlieir discouise must be different 

We might say — £ The subject of discussion was 
veiy interesting m Mr A’s speech the matter 
was good, though ill-expressed , Mr B’s style was 
better, but his matte ? mfeiior ’ 


LANGUAGE, ITORDS, TERMS, EXPRESSIONS 

In classing these substantives together, we do 
not, of course, allude to their sepaiate and inde- 
pendent meanings, but merely to the sense in 
which they are used to describe the matter and 
manner of a discouise ‘Woids’ are used to 
designate the simple meaning and sense of what 
is said, without any allusion to its manner, style, 
or grammatical accuracy 1 Language,’ on the 
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Suggestion, hint 

other hand, is generally used to descube these 
latter characteristics If we praise anyone for 
using ‘good language/ we aie undei stood to 
praise his correctness of style and manner, not his 
matter, but if we say, ‘These aie qood woids / 
this, though not a usual expression, would be 
understood to lefer to the meaning of what was 
said The phrase ‘bitter woids 3 would be used 
to descube words whose meaning was bitter 

‘Terms 3 are geneially used to describe 01 
define ideas, whethei simple or complex and 
one term may be composed of several not ds 

‘ Expressions 3 resemble ‘language , 3 but apply 
more to individual words or phrases, and less to 
the general tenoi of a discourse 

‘ Woids/ ‘ terms/ and ‘ language 3 may some- 
times be used indifferently — as when we speak of 
‘delivering an opinion in plain teims, woids, or 
language , 3 m such a phrase as this, ‘ expies- 
sions 3 would be inadmissible 


SUGGESTION, HINT 

A suggestion is generally supposed to furnish 
us with some p? actical assistance oi directions a 
hint implies something slighter and more coveit, 
and may be meiely negative m its tendency 
We may thiow out a ‘hint 3 against some 
one’s chaiacter — we dissuade another horn t aki ng 
ceitam steps by a timely ‘ hint 3 m neither of 
these cases could we be said to give a ‘ sugges- 
tion . 3 
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Moment, instant Wit, humour 


We might say — 1 He gave me a hint of the 
danger to which I was exposed , and afterwards 
supplied me with suggestions as to the best means 
of avoiding it ’ 


MOMENT, INSTANT 

These words aie most commonly synonymous, 
where they differ, 1 instant ’ seems to imply some- 
thing even more speedy than ‘ moment 5 1 This 

instant ’ conveys the idea of greatei rapidity than 
1 this moment ’ Another difference may be men- 
tioned the expression ‘ a few moments 5 — e two 
or thiee moments’ — is not uncommon ‘ a few 
instants’ is never used In this, oui habit of 
speaking presents a striking contrast to the 
French, with whom c quelques instants ’ is such a 
favourite expiession 

MIT, HUMOUB 

These two qualities are much more easily re- 
cognised, m each case where they occur, tliau 
defined Perhaps the cleaiest definition of wit 
would be, that it is a combination of ideas which 
creates a feeling of surprise at the unexpected 
congr inti/ of things apparently incongruous 
Hence it would seem to be the power of com- 
parison that creates wit, but there aie many 
unexpected combinations of this character, which, 
as Sydney Smith justly observes, would be witty 
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xf they were not sublime 01 beautiful A stioug 
sense of grand em or beauty overpow ers and takes 
away the ccn c e of wit He instances the idea m 
Campbells ‘ Loclnel — c Coming e\ents cast their 
shadows before’ — which, ns be icmaiks, uould be 
witty if it were not sublime The awe and reve- 
rence awakened by the highest subjects connected 
with oui faith, also destioy the impression of wit; 
but in the works of many of our most eminent 
religious writers and even in the Scnptnres, may 
be found happy combinations, which, but for the 
sanctity of the subject, would awaken the sense 
of wit An vnwpccicd fine *<?, then, seems to 
foi m the essence of wit , and as tlio same WTiter 
we have refened to observes, among the unedu- 
cated and children the samo kind of feeling is 
often awakened by a combination of ilnng^ as well 
as of thouqhh , such ns the putting together of a 
puzzle 

Humour, on the other hand, is produced by 
means exactly the conyerso of tins , the seiwo of 
tho India ous is awakened by an unexpected m- 
coiupmii i And as this sense of incongruity \aues 
mflmtely m ditlcient minds, so the kind of ideas 
which awaken tho «ense of tho ludicious \nij ac- 
cording to national or individual character, habits, 
or education Tho feeling may be observed m 
clnldien from an early peiiod A babe laughs if 
we suddenly co\ei and uncover the face, or bung 
a light into a daikioom , an oldei child is equally 
diverted at tho sight of a chess much too short or 
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too long foi the wearei, or by tlie imitation of a 
stiange voice or mannei In each case it is the 
sense of incongruity which awakens the sense of 
humour For this reason it is often produced by 
a failm e m an attempt at wit 

Wit rarely or never produces laughter humour 
always does 

Wit seems, as Dugald Stewart observes, to go 
along with a sense of the sublime — humour, with 
pathos To some minds a broad and glaring con- 
tiast is essential to the production of humour 
others prefer delicate and minute distinctions 
The humour of Addison, and of Miss Austen’s 
novels, would be prefened by these, while by 
others it would be almost unperceived Lastly, 
ivit, unless connected with puns or plays on words 
(which, though not a high department of wit, come 
under tins head), can be translated into other 
languages without losing its force Tlumoui bears 
translation with much more difficulty , the incon- 
gruities which aie striking in one language, or 
with one set of national peculiarities, lose their 
foice when tiansplanted , this, however, is not 
invariably the case Bon Quixote has been 
laughed over m almost every European language 
Generally speaking, the most delicate shades of 
humour will least bear translation , and when 
attempted, a free adaptation, like the mutation of 
IIoi ace’s Bpistles by Swift, is preferable to a closei 
rendering 
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REVENGE, VENGEANCE, RETRIBUTION, 
RETALIATION.* 

‘ Revenge ’ is alw ays personal It is nevei 
applied to the wrongs of others, unless they he so 
nearly connected with the person who inflicts it 
that they are looked on as his own wrongs , ns if 
a man should put to death the muiderer of Ins 
■wife 01 child Revenge also i elates to 0111 equals 
or superiors almost e\clnsively , not generally to 
our inferiors For this last c vengeance ’ is used 
A slave robs or murders his tyianmcal master out 
of rcienge, his master’s relatives may take sum- 
mary icnqcrtnco on him m letuin 

Vengeance may bo eithei for our own or others’ 
wrongs, it is not necessanly personal, and gene- 
rally relates, as has been said, to those who are, 
foi the time at least, m an infonor position, as 
when a king takes vengeance on a rebel army , 
hence it is the word always used for Gods just 
n rath against sinners 

Itch ibuhon does not, like the other two, con- 
cern tlio pci son who inflicts the mjuiy, but the 
injury itself hence it is that those who ar vocally 
inclined to feel ? ei cnrjc aie apt to soften the 
actions which spimg from it, to themselves and 
others, by declaring they only inflict just letnbu- 
tion for the injury committed Events wducli fall 
in consequence of cumes committed, are said to 
be a c 1 etnbution ’ 


* See Appendix A. 
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Retaliation always implies an injury returned 
by a similar one on tbe otbei side it may be 
done by individuals, parties, or nations, &c , and 
geneially is used foi those on equal teims 


LIB, UNTRUTH 

‘ Lie ’ is used for tbe most aggravated and 
delibeiate form of falsehood * 

c Untruth ’ is neaily synonymous with false- 
hood , it may be considered a mild woid for a he 

COARSENESS, VULGARITY, HOMELINESS, 
RUSTICITY, BLUNTNESS 

‘Coaiseness’ implies a rough and gross mode 
of speaking or thinking, but does not imply either 
meanness or p etension , ‘ vulgarity ’ conveys the 
idea of both Vulgarity is generally applied to 
one who to a mean and low tone of 'mind unites 
an effort to affect something he does not possess 
A country gentleman of Charles II ’s time, as de- 
scubed by Macaulay, was coaise , his manners and 
language were lough, unpolished, and gioss , but 
he had often high and noble sentiments undei his 
rude extenoi, and therefore could not be called 


* In Fiench, the equivalent word 'mensonge’ does not 
convey the idea of so aggravated a form of untruth as a 

he It is- sometimes used for a false assertion made in 
error. 
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vulgai * Mrs Raffeity, m Miss Edgeworth’s tale 
of The Absentee , is constantly aiming at elegance 
and refinement, but slie is m fact truly and em- 
phatically vulgar, hei mannei is to tbe old- 
fasluoned countiy squne’s, what shabby finery is 
to lough, homespun gaiments 

‘ Homelmess ’ implies plainness and want of 
polish, but neither giossness noi want of sim- 
plicity f 

‘Rusticity’ is homeliness combined with that 
ignorance of the ways of the world to he found 
in one who has lived a retned country life 

‘ Bluntness 5 only implies a mode of speaking 
which is plain and abinpt even to loughness A 
blunt man expresses what he would say without 
any of the softening which polish and the know- 
ledge of the woild would give 


* Tlie conjugates exactly coincide, 
f In America ‘ homely ’ has come to ho used as a euphe- 
mism for 'plain ’ or even ‘ugly , ’ the latter word hung used 
for ‘ ill-nature ’ or ‘ crossness ’ 
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APPENDIX A. 

The following are a few specimens of exercises 
on synonyms winch may be found beneficial m 
schools and classes, as giving practice m accu- 
racy of style and selection of teims The teacher 
may easily follow up the plan, by reading aloud a 
sentence from some approved authoi, and malang 
a pause at the synonyms to be filled up by the 
pupils or by writing out the phrases with blanks, 
in which they aie leqtuied to insert the suitable 
woids , as follows — 

* 1 The woild was held by Epicurus to be the 
result of a concouise of atoms 5 

c In the course of conversation, he let fall a 

remark, which had no connexion with the 

subject , 5 

* He is suffering from lameness from the effects 
of a hurt 5 

t ‘ The mmistei has made a experi- 

ment , m oi dering an insufficient foice to attack 
the enemy, he has obliged the general to under- 
take a enterprise The attack was made, 


* See page 99, 


t See page 101, 
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but one of tbe chief commanders received a 

v ound ’ 

* ‘ On taking the city, was executed on 

the lebel Sepoys, some of whom had murdered 

their officers out of , for some fancied slight 

received The caielessness of some of those m 

powei has met with a ternble 5 

f ‘Opium is a diug, and has been 

known to undeimine a veiy constitution 

It is only by a effort that a man, once 

accustomed to the use of it, can bieak himself of 
the habit If some speaker of intellect vonld 

make exeitions to bring the evil of the 

tiade in it befoie the public mind, and make a 

attack on it in the House, it might be 

hoped he would succeed at this junctmem putting 
a stop to it ’ 

‘The charactei of this man inspires the leader 

•with contempt He seems to have been 

incapable of any feeling or affection ’ J 


APPENDIX B. 

The following aie some cunous specimens of deri- 
vations not veiy geneially known — § 

* See page 203 f See page 77. 

t The reader is referred to n useful little work winch 
would form a valuable companion to the present — Exercises 
on a Sdectton of English Synonyms, by Charles Hams Gunn 
Parker & Oo 

§ Those interested in derivations are referred to that 
interesting little work, Ttench on the Study of Woids 
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A tats — Tins is an illustration of tlie mutila- 
tion suffeied by v, ords m passing bom one tongue 
to another ‘ Alms ' comes to us from the Greek, 
tlnougli the Latin eleemosyna, the ongmal mean- 
ing being pity The French cmmGnc, formeily 
almosnc, is the same word, but 0111 word is 
duect from Latin, being fust Anglo-Saxon 
‘mluuesse,’ then ‘almesse,’ and finally ‘alms,’ 
which is not a plmal foim, s belonging to the 
ongmal u 01 d 

Binnacle — This woid is, cunously enough, 
denved fiom Latin habct e, to have or hold — to 
which we owe the word ‘ habitation ’ The bin- 
nacle is, so to speak, the habitation (habitaculum) 
of the ship’s compass, being called m Fiencli 
habitude , and m Portuguese bitacola (the fiist 
syllable tlieie being rejected) In old dictionaries 
the woid ‘ bittacle ’ is found, for so we adopted it 
fiom the Portuguese But, m course of time, 
sailois came to legal d the bittacle as a kind of 
bin, and called it ‘ binnacle 5 instead Confusion 
of objects often leads to woid-coiruption 

Blstaed — This is from the Latin avis iai da 
(‘ abetaida’ m Poituguese) It is mentioned by 
Pliny as the designation of the bird m Spam 
The bustaid’s reluctance to use its wings is well 
known Fiom the Latin proceeded the two forms 
m French of oustai dc, now outai de, and bistai de 
(still used in Champagne), fiom which oui woid 
is denved 

CANOrY — Fiom Greek Aonops, a gnat Cono- 
pium ongmally meant a curtain to keep off mos- 

P 
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quitoes, and gradually came to signify merely an 
awning or top covering In French the word 
‘canape’ has diveiged even moie widely, being 
now used for a sofa The intermediate stage was 
probably a ‘lit & ciel, 5 or couch with a canopy 
ovci it 

Chess — This woid, of which the true ortho- 
graphy is ‘checks,’ comes fiom French echoes , 
commonly denved from Peisian Shah, a lung 
(Aiabic ShciLh, a chief 01 elder, may be allied to 
this ) The game is alluded to m the Chanson de 
Roland as an amusement of Charlemagne’s vete- 
ran knights The etymological history of the 
word is intei esting From the exclamation de- 
noting danger to the king has proceeded the 
verb ‘ check.’ The board on which the game was 
played being called a ‘ checker ’ brought the verb 
‘ checker ’ into the vocabulary Finally, owing 
to accounts being reckoned by counters on a 
checkeied cloth, the couit of revenue was called 
the exchequei 

Cockateice — The fabulous creature to which 
this name was given — a name of ft equent occur- 
lence in our Scriptures — was supposed to be a 
serpent hatched fiom a cock’s egg The word, 
however, is merely a corruption of crocodile In 
old Fiench, cocatnx and cocodnlle (old English 
cohednll) meant alike a ciocochle The dissimilar 
tei ruination may have led to the second mean- 
ing 

; Coil — This word, meaning a ring of rope 
(cueille m nautical Fiench), is derived from Latm 
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colhgeie , to gather, thiough the old French verb 
coilh , now cueillu * 

The ‘coiF with which we are familial m 
Hamlet’s soliloquy means ‘tumult,’ ‘hubbub,’ 
‘noise,’ and is derived, accoidmg to Skeat, fiom 
the Irish goill , war, stiife 

Copy — ‘ Copy ’ ongmally came from ‘ copia,’ 
abundance In order to have a manuscript m 
sufficient plenty ) duplicates of it were made, which 
thus acquired the title of copies 

Curmudgeon — This is explained by Pio- 
fessor Skeat as a corruption of corn-mudgm, a 
corn-hoarder — a word used by Holland in his 
translation of Plmy. ‘Mudgin 5 represents the 
present participle of ‘ mudge,’ to hoard, also spelt 
mooc/i, from Old Fienck mnc-ei, to hide Dr. 
Johnson considered the word as a coiruption of 
‘ coeur mfichant , 5 and those who aie old enough 
to remember reading Miss Edgeworth’s works 
will recall her quotation from Ash’s dictionary, 
published in 1775, in which the good man, being 
guiltless of any knowledge of French, took Dr 
Johnson’s note to this etymology, ‘ Fr. an un- 
known correspondent,’ to be the interpretation of 
the French words, and reproduced it . ‘ Cur- 
mudgeon, from the French cceui , unknown, and 
mediant , a correspondent ’ 

Gillyflower — This is, very improperly, de- 


In the Homan de la Rose, Virgil’s * 0 pueri qui Icntis 

Acres (Fcl iu 92) is rendered 'Enfans qui coilli6s les 
uoretes 
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rived "by some from c July-flower,’ a name liardly 
distinctive, when we remember that July is one of 
the most flowery of our months It is unquestion- 
ably from the French 1 gnofie ’ (a clove carnation, 
or clove), and this woid is derived from the Latin 
caryophyllum , a clove The substitution of l for t , 
and vice versa, is of constant occurrence in lan- 
guage, as Spanish ‘ milagio 5 * for Italian c mira- 
colo ’ 

Journal — From the Latin Dis, Jupiter Dis 
was not only the king of the gods, but the upper 
air or sky Thence dies , a day , diurnus, daily, — 
whence came the Itahan gwrno, the French jour , 
and our words journal and join ney 

Mercy was formerly supposed to be a con- 
traction of misencoi dia, but is m fact from mei ces, 
a reward, or ? ansom 

Mop is probably from Latin mappa through 
French mappe, an old word explained by Roqne- 
foit as c serviette de grosse toile dont on se sei voit 
pour essuyei ’ — 1 e a clout for domestic purposes 
— which is also the definition of toi chon 1 Mapper ’ 
meant to cleanse furniture ( c nettoyer les meubles,’ 
as Boiste explains it) The earliest mop was 
probably a clout In the fifteenth century the 
clout used as an ‘ oven swepare ’ was called in- 
diffeiently a ‘malkyne’ or £ mappyl ’ Fiom 
nappe , a corruption of mappe , is derived our 

In speaking of Spanish derivations, we cannot refrain 
from referring those who have a taste for the study of 
that beautiful language to JE 'studios Filoldgicos, by Don 
anuel Martinez de Morentm, published by Trubner & Go 
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napkin , and Halliwell says tliat m Gloucesterslnre 
a napkin is called a mop 

Mustard — This word originated from tlie 
practice in former times of mi xing c must ’ (Latin 
imstwn ), or tlie dregs of wine, witli tlie ciuslied 
seed of tlie plant, as vmegai is now m France and 
Germany tlie name was then transferred to tlie 
seed and finally to tlie plant The latter part of 
the woid, -aid, is a suffix, and has nothing to do 
with Latin ai dens, ‘ burning, 3 as formerly supposed 
Penny-royal is a curious instance of word- 
con uption, c penny 3 here being derived from pulex, 
a flea The old name was ‘ pulial royal, 3 which is 
traced through Old French to Latin puleium 
lecjmm, a name due to the supposed vntue of the 
plant against fleas The French name pouhot is 
a diminutive of an old word pouhe 

Poltroon — This word is connected with 
hoistei, the Old High German polstai (modem 
polstei ) being declared to be the origin of the 
Italian polb o , whence polti one 1 A poltroon, 3 says 
Skeat, ‘ is a bolstei-man, a lie-abed 3 

Primrose — This is denved from an old 
French word which has given way to the well- 
known pnmeveie, namely, pnmeiole (from the 
Latin ‘ primus, 3 with a Fiench diminutive termi- 
nation) * 

Punch — The four meanings of this woid have 
each a distinct origin Punch, the puppet buffoon, 
may be traced through the French Polichinel to 


Pi imet ole is to fie found in Chaucer 
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the Italian Pnlcmella (Neapolitan Polcccnclla), and 
tlienco to the Latin pullicenus , a chicken, from 
pidlus, young, a word properly applied to the lower 
animals, but applied also by the Romans to young 
persons by way of endearment A diminutive 
form of pidhis has become m French ‘ pucelle ’ 
Punch, the liquor, is derived from the Hindu 
flinch (pronounced punch), five (Sanscut panihan , 
evidently the same as the Greek panic *) , and the 
ongm of the word Punjaub, five nveis The dunk 
was anciently composed of five ingredients — spirit, 
water, sugai, lemon, and toasted biscuit 

The thud ‘punch,’ the verb to punch or per- 
forate, as in the case of leather, comes from the 
Latin pungci c, to pnek 

The fouith ‘ punch,’ vulgaily employed in the 
sense of heating, as ‘ to punch with the fist,’ is 
shoit for ‘punish,’ from Latin punne 

Quotation — Prom the Latin quoins, how many, 


* Winch is also etymologically identical with the Latm 
quinque The different consonants winch are interchange- 
able m different languages furnish a cunous study Q and 
P do not seem rery obviously connected, but we have 
heard some young children, m their imperfect speech, con- 
stantly changing P for Q — for example, saying ‘ peen ’ for 
queen, ‘piet’ for quiet The different varieties of pronun- 
ciation adopted instinctively by different children in their 
infantile lisping, might furnish some help in tracing the 
peculiarities of pronunciation m different nations To almost 
every young child, as to almost every nation, some conso- 
nant 01 combination of consonants presents a difficulty 
With some a labial, with others a guttural or sibilant, is 
the letter avoided 
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hou. much Division into chapters and 'eise*, set- 
tling lioiv man} iheio wereto be and how much 
each v, as to consist of, made foi purposes of refe- 
lence, was denoted by the Low Latin quota) c , 
winch hence came to mean 1 to giro a leferenco, 
and so, to cite the words of another writer 

Sting 1 — From sting onginally, no^s In 
Sutlolk it is still so used/ while { miserl} ’ is called 
£ nnsei able ’ 

Summit — It seems at first impossible to admit 
that this word has the same root with * oiei ,’ but 
so it is It is cognate not meiely with Geiman 
uho , but w ith Greek hiper and Latin supci From 
this last was formed <wp> emits, conti acted into 
summits, whence summit 

Tram —This w ord (also spelt ‘ dram ’) origi- 
nally denoted a coal-wagon, perhaps because drawn 
on logs or wooden lails In Scotland the shafts of 
a cart or barrow are called hams, and the word is 
also jocularly applied to a peison s legs The long 
pieces of wood laid parallel which formed the first 
tram-road may have leceived the same name 
"Wig — From the Latin pnlus, a hair This 
seems paradoxical, bub it can easily be traced 
The root is ' pilus,’ and l and 7 ai e interchange- 
able letters In old Italian, 1 penucca’ was a w ord 
for the natural lian , thence, by a natural transi- 
tion, for false hair , the French pci ruque , which w ns 

* So explained bj Professoi Stoat But in i iew of the 
wide diflbience between the pro-uncial meaning and ours, 
it bos been suggested that slmyy maj bo for ‘ study,' as podgy 
is for poddy, a stingy person being one who practises stint 
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boi rowed from the Italian and has the same his- 
tory, was corrupted m English to ]pei nvig , speedily 
abbreviated to wig 

Zany — This is derived fiom the Italian Zcmni, 
a con option of Gianni , which is itself an abndg- 
ment of Giovanni The word tiavels back to the 
Latin Johannes, Gieek ’ Icodvvrj s, and Hebiew 
pni', given as Jokanan, m 2 Kings xxv 23 

In some of the Italian dialects, notably the 
Venetian, Z is a favourite beginning of a woid, 
and substituted for other letters, as zenochio for 
ginocclno , Zanze for Angela , &c 

Zany is m fact ‘ Jack,’ the favourite name foi 
every ‘ clown ’ oi jester m Europe, from ‘ Hans- 
wwsV in Gei many to ‘Jackpudding’ m Eng- 
land 
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Abandon 

12 

Abdicate 

33 

Abhorrence 

121 

Abilities 

151 

Abjure 

.17 

Absent 'l 
Abstracted J 

91 

Absurd 

53 

Accidental 

99 

Accordingly 

10 

Account 

13G 

Accurate 

97 

Acknowledge 

19 

Act \ 

Action J 

181 

Address 

183 

Admirable 

57 

Admire 

39 

Admission ) 
Admittance \ 

133 

Adversary 

125 

Affection 

1GG 

Affliction 

108 

Agreeable 

82 

Aid 

183 

Alarm 

111 

Allegiance 

145 

Alleviate 

35 

Allow 

19 

Almost 

3 

Alms 

209 

Alone 

17 



rvor 

Also 

9 

Although 

15 

Anm/c 

13 

\mienblo 

95 

Amid 1 


Amulst { 


Among ( 

I 1 

Amongst J 


Amusement 

181 

Anger 

101, 18G 

Animation 

170 

Announce 

3G 

Answer 

128 

Antagonist 

125 

Antipathy 

123 

Apprehension 

111 

Approbation 1 

1ft fl 

Approval / 

AUU 

Apt 

96 

Arrogance 

118 

As 

12 

Ask 

25 

Assistance 

183 

Astonish 

43 

Attachment 

1GG 

Attract 

21 

Austerity 

153 

Authentic 

72 

Avaricious 

100 

Aversion 

123 

Avocation 

19G 

, Av oid 

42 
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Avow 

Barbarous 

Basbfulness 

Be 

Bear 

Beautiful 

Because 

Beg 

Belief 

Believe 

Beneficent "1 

Benevolent / 

Benignant 

Beseech 

Besides 

Between 1 

Betwixt / 

Binnacle 

Blameless 

Blunder 

Blnnfness 

Bountiful 

Bravery 

Brevity 

Bright \ 

Brilhant J 

Brotherly 

Business 

Bustard 

But 

By 

Calamity 

Calculated 

Calm 

Candid 

Canopy 

Capacity 

Capricious 

Captivate 

Casual 

Catalogue 

Cause 

Celebrated 

Censure 

Certainty 

Changeable 


PICE 

19 

80 

107 

40 

2G 

54 

12 

25 

147 

30 

90 

92 

23 

9 

15 

209 

87 

194 

204 

90 

157 

192 

GG 

95 
196 
209 
7, 18 
5 

171 

9G 

83 

G4 

209 

154 

85 

21 

99 

192 

161 

98 

12G 

147 

85 


Charitable 

Charm 

Chastisement 

Chattering 

Chess 

Civil 

Cleverness 

Coarseness 

Cochaince 

Coercion 

Coil 

Combat 

Comfort 

Command 

Commend 

Compassion 

Completely 

Comprehend 

Compulsion 

Concealed 

Conception 

Conciseness 

Confess 

Confidence 

Conflict 

Conjecture 

Conquer 

Consequences 

Consequently 

Consolation 
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Contemn 

Contention 

Contentment 

Contest 

Continual \ 

Continuous J 

Conviction 

Copy 

Cost 

Courage 

Courteous 

Covert 

Cowardly 

Ciafty 

Cnnnnnl 

Cruel 

Cunning . 


i ArE 

90 

21 

189 

7G 

210 

50 

154 

204 

210 

133 

210 

122 

159 

129 

39 

150 

4 

38 

133 

73 

139 

192 
19 

193 
122 

30 

24 

121 

10 

159 

133 

22 

122 

103 

122 

75 

141 

211 

11G 

157 

50 

73 

G7 

98 

88 

80 

98 
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Curious 

Curmudgeon 

Custom 

Dangerous 

Dastardly 

Deceit 

Deceitful 

Deception 

Decision 

Declare 

Deed 

Deep 

Deference 

Delicious 

Delighted 

Delightful 

Delude 

Delusion 

Depraved 

Desert . 

Design 

Despise 

Despotism 

Determination 

Detestation 

Dexterity 

Different 

Diffidence 

Diligence 

Direct 

Disaster 

Discipline 

Discourse 

Discriminate 

Disdain 

Dislike 

Display 

Displeasure 

Dissimilar^ 

Distinct / 

Distinguish 

Distress 

Diversion 

Donation 

Dread 

Dull 

Durable 


rmr 

37 Earth 
211 Educate 
182 L fleets 
Elegant 
101 Elude 

07 Embarrass 
132 Lmolument 

08 Employ 
112 Emulation 
135 Enchant 

36 i Lndov, 

- 1S4 i Endue/ 

80 i Endure 
130 j Enemy 

81 j Enrapture 

GO | Entertainment 


84 

29 

131 

SS 

32 

190 

22 

1SG 

133 

123 

1S3 

70 

107, 151 
103 
28 
171 
1G4 
149 


Entirely 
j Entreat 
I Envy 
Error 
| Eternal 
Eulogize 
Eacrlnsting 
Exact 
Except 1 
Excepting J 
Exist 
Expense 
Expostulation 
Expressions 
i Extol 


Faith 


123 

338 

104 

70 

33 

108 

181 

1G0 

111 

58 

74 


Falsehood ) 

Falsity J 

Famous 

Fancy 

Fascinate 

Fatherly 

Faultless 

Fear 

Teelings 

Fickle 

Fine 

Tit 

Fleeting 

Fondness 


ncr 

178 

3i 

121 

51 

42 
27 

150 

43 
171 

21 

41 

20 

125 

21 

151 
1 

25 
171 
. 104 
74 

39 
74 
97 

. 18 

40 
11G 
12G 
198 

39 


147 

132 

98 

139 

21 

95 

87 

111 

149 

85 

54 

9G 

65 

1GG 
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Fool hardy 

TlAGF 

G5 

Foolish 

58 

For 

12 

Foibid 

28 

Forciblo 

77 

Forgiveness 

148 

Forsaho 

32 

Fortitude 

114, 157 

Fortuitous 

99 

Foiuard 

40 

Fiank 

04 

Fraternal 

95 

Fraud 

132 

Fieedom 

188 

Friendly 

95 

Fnglit 

111 

Fruitless 

03 

Gaiety 

170 

Gain 

ISO 

Gallantry 

157 

Garrulous 

70 

Genius 

154 

Gentle 

G8 

Genuine 

72 

Gift 

100 

Gillyflower 

211 

Glad 

00 

Glistening"! 

GO 

Glittering J 
Globe 

178 

Good natured 

92 

Goodness 

143 

Graceful 

61 

Grand 

80 

Grateful 

02 

Gratified 

00 

Grief 

108 

Guide 

28 

Guilty 

88 

Handsome 

54 

Harangue 

149 

Haidly 

4 

Hatred 

123 

Haughtiness 

118 

Hazardous 

101 

Heavy 

87 


Help 

rzor 

183 

Henco 

10 

Heroism 

157 

Hidden 

73 

Hindrance 

144 

Hint 

199 

History 

130 

Homeliness 

204 

Honest 

50 

Howe\ er 

7 

Humility 

151 

Humour 

200 

Idle 

01 

Illusion 

131 

Hlnstiious 

98 

Imagination 

139 

Impediment 

144 

Implore 

25 

Impoit 

180 

Inasmuch as 

12 

Incongruous 1 

7R 

Inconsistent J 

Indeed 

10 

Indigence 

197 

Indignation 

104 

Indolent 

01 

Industry 

103 

Ineffectual 

03 

Inform 

34 

Ingenuity 

154 

Ingenuous 

04 

Inhuman 

80 

Injunction 

129 

Innocent 

87 

Instant 

200 

Instruct 

34 

Intent 1 1 

Intention / 

Intrepidity 

157 

Jealousy 

171 

Journal 

212 

Joyful 

00 

Just 

90 

Kind 

92 

i Kingly 

95 
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VkCT 

Language 

198 Notwithstanding 

2,7 

Lasting 

74 Novel . 

19G 

Law 

158 


K.azy 

G1 Observo 

41 

Liberal 

90 Obstacle 

114 

Liberty 

lbS Obstinate 

85 

Lie 

204 Occupation 

190 

Likewise 

9 Only 

17 

Liking 

16G Open 

G4 

List 

192 Opponent 

125 

Lneliness 

170 Oration 

119 

Loneliness 

17G Order 

129 

Loquacious 

7b Ongm 

lbl 

Love 

1GG Ostentation 

11S 

Loi cly 

“>4 Own 

19 

Loyalty 

145 



Parade 

138 

Magnificent 

80 Pardon 

148 

Malice 

194 Parsimonious 

100 

Maternal 

95 Parts . 

154 

Matter 

198 Pntemnl 

95 

Meaning 

180 Patience 

111 

Meed 

10G Pauperism 

197 

Meek 

GS Penalty 

1S9 

Melancholy 

108 Penny-royal 

213 

Mention 

47 Penurious 

100 

Mercy 

212 Perilous 

101 

Merely 

17 Permanent 

74 

Mild 

G8 Permit 

19 

Miserly 

100 Perpetual 

75 

Misfortune 

171 Perplex 

27 

Mislead 

29 Persuasion 

111 

Mistake 

194 Philanthropic 

90 

Mitigate 

35 Pit) 

150 

Modesty 

151 Placid 

83 

Moment 

200 Plan 

190 

Mop 

212 Pleasant 

8? 

Motherly 

95 Pleased 

GO 

Munificent 

90 Pleasing 

82 

Mustard 

213 Polished ) 

fffl 


Polite f 

ou 


Poltroon 

213 

Narrative, narration 

13b Potent 

77 

Kay 

1G Poiertj 

197 

Nearly 

3 Powerful 

77 

Neglectful q 

Praise 

39 

Negligent J 

J 6 Prating \ 


Nevertheless , 

. 7 PrattlingJ * 

• » o 
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Precise 

PAGE 

97 

Present 

ICO 

Presume 

30 

Pretty- 

54 

Pride 

118 

Privacy 

177 

Proclaim 

3G 

Profit 

180 

Profound 

8G 

Prohibit 

28 

Pioject 

190 

Promote 

40 

Prudence 

117 

Punch 

213 

Punishment 

189 

Purpose 

191 

Puzzle 

27 

Quiet 

83 

Quotation 

214 

Rash 

65 

Reason 

1G1, 1G9 

Rebuke 

12G 

Recant 

37 

Recollect 

49 

Recompense 

10G 

Reoreation 

181 

Reform *1 , , r 

Reformation j 

Regal 

95 

Regret 

108 

Regulation 

158 

Rejoinder 

128 

Relation 

13G 

Rehance 

193 

Relieve 

35 

Relinquish 

33 

Remark 

41 

Remember 

49 

Remonstrance 

12G 

Rend 

4G 

Renounce 

37 

Renowned 

98 

Reply 

128 

Reprimand^ 

Reproach > 

12G 

Reproof J 
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Repugnance 

123 

Request 

25 

Resentment 

104 

Resign 

33 

Resignation 

. 114 

Resolution 

135 

Respect 

130 

Restraint 

133 

Results 

121 

Retaliation 

203 

Retirement 

. 176 

Rctubution ) 

ono 

Revenge J 


Rewaid 

10G 

Righteous 

96 

Rigour 

153 

Romance 

196 

Romantic 

71 

Rule 

158 

Rusticity 

204 

Sadness 

108 

Safety 

145 

Satisfaction 

. 103 

Savage 

80 

Save 

18 

Say 

47 

Scarcely 

4 

Scheme 

190 

Scorn 

22 

Seclusion 

176 

Secret 

73 

Security 

145 

Self conceit 

118 

Selfishness! 

1 HQ 

Self-love J 

JLOO 

Sense 

1G9, 180 

Sentimental 

71 

Sentiments 

149 

Seventy 

153 

Shall 

44 

Shining 

66 

Show 

. 138 

Shun 

42 

Shyness 

107 

Silly \ 
Simple/ 

. 58 
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Use (to make, o£) 43 

Utility 116 

Vam 63 

Valour 157 

Vanity 118 

Vanquish 24 

Variable 85 

Veneration 130 

Vengeance 203 

Vestiges 188 

Vigorous 77 

Viituo 143 

Vivacity 170 

Voluntarily 9 

Vulganty 204 

Weak 58 

Weighty 87 


Well bred 

PAGE 

50 

Wherefore 

10 

Which 

1 

While 

3 

Wholly 

4 

Wicked 

88 

Wig 

215 

Will 

44. 

Willingly 

9 

Wisdom 

117, 154 

Wit 

200 

With 

5 

Wonderful 

57 

Woids 

198 

Woild 

178 

Wiath 

186 

Yet 

7 

Zany 
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